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Token  Women  in  Work  Groups]   Great  Expectations? 
Margaret  Stockdale 

In  her  recent  review  of  research  on  gender,   Deaux 
(1984)  noted  that  within  the  past  decade  such  research 
has  accelerated;  the  development  of  new  Journals 
dedicated  to  issues  related  to  gender  and  increased 
listings  in  Psychol  ocii  cal  Abstracts  regarding  sex  and 
gender  topics  attest  to  this  trend.  Although  the  study  of 
gender  has  been  prolific  in  social  and  personality 
psychology  disciplines,  it  has  not  been  limited  to  these 
fields.   Since  1964  and  the  passage  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  growth  of  women  in  the  work  force 
has  led  industrial  and  organizational  psychologists  to 
investigate  issues  regarding  women  and  work.   These 
issues  have  ranged  from  discrimination  and  biases  in 
selection  and  performance  appraisal,  to  sexual 
harassment,  to  women  in  leadership. 

Especially  in  regard  to  organizational  concerns 
i  nvol v  i  ng  women ,  the  soc  i  al ,  personal  i  ty  and 
industrial/organizational  research  disciplines  have  been 
well  integrated.   The  I/O  psychologist  knows  that  the 
workplace  is  a  social  setting,  and  that  social 
psychological  theories  and  constructs  need  to  be  taken 
into  account.   Likewise,  any  social  psychological  theory 
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or  construct  may  be  incomplete  i  f  it  does  not  account  for 
organizational  behavior.   Furthermore,  since  these 
constructs  involve  distinctively  human  qualities,  the 
personality  psychologist  has  offered  valuable  insights 
and  research  -findings  related  to  gender  differences  and 
similarities. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  social 
psychological  research  related  to  sex-role  stereotyping 
and  expectancy  confirmation.   This  line  of  research 
demonstrates  that  the  expectations  others  hold  regarding 
the  behavior  of  an  individual  subsequently  affect  the 
individual's  behavior.   The  prevailing  finding  is  that 
these  "target"  subjects  come  to  behave  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  "perce I ver's"  expectation,  thus 
behauiorally  confirming  the  expectancy.   Other 
researchers  have  shown  that  under  some  circumstances, 
targets  will  behaviorally  disconfirm  the  perceiver's 
expectation  in  order  to  enhance  self-verification. 
Although  the  sex  of  perceiver  has  not  been  experimentally 
manipulated  to  examine  gender  differences  in  these 
studies,  some  researchers  <c.f.  Christensen  &  Rosenthal, 
1982)  have  inferred  that  males  are  somewhat  more 
responsive  to  expectancy  manipulations  than  females;  that 
is,  men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  resort  to 
stereotypes  in  their  evaluation  of  people.   On  the  other 
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hand,  women  are  more  likely  to  behavi  orally  con-firm 
sender's  expectations  than  men.   There-fore,  i -f  men  have 
strong,  possibly  stereotypical  expectations  of  the  way 
women  should  act,  then  women  should  be  likely  to  confirm 
these  expectations. 

The  chapter  -further  examines  the  effects  of  sex-role 
stereotypes  on  women  in  the  work  place.   Women  entering 
occupations  dominated  by  men  may  be  particularly 
vulnerable  to  their  male  coworkers  transmitting 
traditional  sex-role  stereotypical  expectations  about 
their  behavior.   A  particular  problem  women  face  in 
male-dominated  jobs  is  tokenism.   The  -focus  of  this 
chapter  is  to  explore  the  solo  woman's  reactions  to  the 
stereotypical  expectations  of  her  male  co-workers. 
Research  is  presented  that  suggests  several  qualitatively 
different  responses  to  tokenism. 

The  Expectancy  Confirmation  Process 

Deaux's  (1984)  summary  o-f  the  past  decade's  research 
on  gender  stated  that,  indeed,  very  -few  "real" 
differences  exist  between  males  and  -females,  and  that 
these  observed  differences  resulted  from  sex-role 
stereotyping.   Gender  as  a  social  class  means  that  people 
regard  males  and  females  as  being  different  by  virtue  of 
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their  sex.   That  is,  males  are  expected  to  be  strong, 
masculine,  aggressive  and  leadership-oriented;  -females 
are  expected  to  be  meek,  passive,  and  easily  influenced. 
Deaux  called  upon  researchers  to  examine  processes 
involved  in  these  expectations  and  how  these  expectations 
affect  behavior. 

Expectancy  confirmation  has  its  origins  in  Merton's 
<1948>  essay  "The  Self-Fulfilling  Prophecy."   He  quotes 
Ul.  I.  Thomas'  theorem,  "If  men  [sic]  define  situations  as 
real,  they  are  real  in  their  consequences"  (p.  193). 
This  theorem  received  attention  by  psychologists  when 
Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  <1968)  demonstrated  that  teachers' 
expectations  affected  student  performance.   More 
recently,  Darley  and  Fazio  (1980)  have  reviewed  the 
psychological  attention  to  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
and  have  delineated  a  sequence  of  social  interaction 
arising  from  the  expectancy  confirmation  process.   This 
sequence  can  be  described  as  follows:   A  set  of 
expectancies  about  the  target  is  generated  by  the 
perceiver,  and  the  perceiver  behaves  toward  the  target 
according  to  those  expectancies.   The  target  interprets 
and  responds  to  the  expectancies,  which  in  turn  allows 
the  perceiver  to  interpret  the  target's  behavior  as 
confirming  the  original  expectations.   Furthermore,  the 
target  interprets  his  or  her  own  behavior.   One 
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interpretation  would  be  that  the  behavior  was  caused  by 
the  perceiver's  expectations.   Another  response  would  be 
that  the  target  learns  new  insights  into  his  or  her  own 
behavior,  and  thus  internalizes  the  behavioral 
confirmation  o-f  the  perceiver's  expectations  as  part  of 
their  own  self-concept  (Darley  &  Fazio,  1980). 

Fazio,  Effrein  and  Falender  (1981)  have  shown  that 
targets  not  only  behaviorally  confirm  the  expectations  of 
senders,  but  also  internalize  the  expectancies  as  part  of 
their  self  concept.   Subjects  were  primed  with 
pre-i nterac t i on  questions  that  biased  them  to  behave 
either  in  an  introverted  or  extroverted  manner.   Judges, 
blind  to  the  manipulation,  perceived  that  subjects  in  the 
introverted  condition  did  in  fact  behave  in  a  more 
introverted  way  than  subjects  in  the  extroverted 
condition  when  they  interacted  with  the  experimenter. 
Furthermore,  when  the  experimenter  left  the  scene  and  the 
subject  interacted  with  a  confederate  posing  as  another 
subject,  the  subject  still  behaved  in  accord  with  the 
prior  expectation.   The  authors  concluded  that  the 
subject  internalized  the  biased  expectancies  and  came  to 
believe  they  were  introverted  or  extroverted.   Fazio  et 
al .  <1981>  suggested  that  the  expectancy  cues  about 
introversion  or  extroversion  made  salient  to  the  subject 
instances  in  which  they  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner. 
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The  increased  saliency  then  allowed  subjects  to  perceive 
themselves  as  being  introverted  or  extroverted.   The 
authors  did  not  report  the  gender  of  their  subjects,  so 
it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if  male  or  -female 
targets  di  f  ferent  i  al  1  y  confirmed  or  disconfirmed 
expectancies,  nor  to  what  extent  males  or  females 
internalized  the  expectancies. 


The  Formation  of  Expectancies 

How  do  perceivers  build  expectations  about  others" 
behavior?  In  the  Fazio  et  al .  study  (1981),  the 
expectations  were  part  of  the  experimental  manipulation, 
but  that  did  not  address  how  expectancies  can  arise 
naturally.   Darley  and  Fazio  (1980)  suggested  three 
possibilities.   First,  the  perceiver  simply  observes  a 
sample  of  behavior  and  infers  a  general  personality  from 
that  behavior.   Since  that  sample  of  behavior  is  unlikely 
to  be  fully  representative  of  the  target's  true 
personality,  the  subsequent  expectancies  may  be  biased. 
One  type  of  bias  1 ikely  to  occur  is  halo,  where  the 
subjective  evaluation  of  an  individual's  behavior  in  one 
domain  permeates  throughout  the  evaluation  of  the 
individual's  entire  personality.   A  second  source  of  the 
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perceiver's  expectancies  come  from  at tr i but i onal  errors 
(e.g.  -fundamental  attribution  error).   Jones  and  Nisbett 
< 1 971 >  have  shown  that  even  when  the  perceiver  knows  of 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  actor  or  target's 
behavior,  the  perceiuer  overestimates  dispositional 
causes  of  the  behavior.   Therefore  the  target  is 
perceived  as  behaving  in  a  certain  manner  because  "that's 
the  way  they  are,'  and  this  attribution  is  likely  to 
overgeneral i ze  to  future  expectations  of  the  target's 
behavior.   Implicit  personality  theorists  (c.f. 
Schneider,  1973)  offer  an  explanation  of  a  related 
process  that  may  create  similar  expectations.   Based  on 
limited  information  the  perceiuer  gains  from  the  target, 
the  naive  personality  theorist  <i.e.,  the  perceiver) 
infers  dispositional  traits  about  the  target  which  form 
the  basis  for  further  expectations. 

Darley  and  Fazio  <1980)  also  indicated  that  prior 
experience  with  the  target  is  not  necessary  to  form 
expectations.   "A  perceiver's  knowledge  that  a  target 
individual  belongs  to  some  racial,  ethnic,  or  gender 
category  may  trigger  inferences  about  what  actions  he  or 
she  ought  to  display"  (p.  870).   The  degree  to  which  the 
perceiver  holds  stereotypical  views,  then,  will  have  a 
strong  impact  on  the  expectations  generated  in  regard  to 
the  target's  behavior. 
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The  third  source  of  behavioral  expectations, 
according  to  Darley  and  Fazio  (1980),  is  derived  -from 
others'  interactions  with  the  target  such  that  the 
target's  reputation  precedes  any  interaction  the 
perceiver  may  have  with  the  target.   This  is  a  common 
phenomenon  in  school,  where  teachers  discuss  students' 
performance  be-fore  classes  begin,  and  good  and  poor 
students  have  already  been  labeled  (Rosenthal  tt   Jacobson, 
1968). 

Sex  Role  Stereotypes  and  Ulorkino  UJomen 

In  regard  to  women  in  the  workplace,  sex-role 
stereotyping  as  it  affects  behavioral  expectancies  fs 
important.   It  has  been  recognized  that  one  of  the 
barriers  that  impede  women  from  moving  into  higher 
management  levels  or  areas  of  greater  responsibility  is 
the  stereotypical  perception  that  women  do  not  have  the 
skills  and  dispositions  necessary  for  being  a  good 
manager.   Schein  (1973,  1975)  showed  that  the  requisite 
characteristics  for  management  are  perceived  by  men  and 
women  to  be  leadership  ability,  competitiveness, 
self-confidence,  objectivity,  aggressiveness, 
forcefulness  and  ambi t i ousness,  and  that  these 
characteristics  are  deemed  descriptive  of  men  but  not 
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women.  Furthermore,  Massengill  and  DiMarco  (1979) 
replicated  Schein's  studies  to  determine  if  these 
attitudes  were  consistent  four  to  six  years  later.   They 
■found  that  males  rated  characteristics  of  men  to  be 
highly  similar  to  characteristics  o-f  managers.   Females 
indicated  the  strongest  degree  o-f  relationship  between 
men  and  managers,  but  also  indicated  moderate 
relationships  between  women  and  managers,  and  women  and 
men.   Although  womens'  attitudes  appear  to  be  changing, 
the  overriding  perception  is  that  being  a  manager  means 
being  a  male  or,  at  least,  behaving  in  a  male-like  way. 
The  converse  o-f  the  relationship,  that  the 
characteristics  o-f  a  poor  manager  are  feminine,  has  not 
been  supported  <Powell  &  Butter-field,  1964).   There-fore, 
being  a  -female  simply  means  not  being  perceived  as  a 
manager,  good  nor  bad. 

Sex  role  stereotypes  that  -form  the  basis  o-f  an 
individual's  expectations  are  pervasive  in  their  e-f-fects 
upon  women  in  the  workplace.   Cohen  and  Bunker  (1975) 
-found  that  there  was  little  evidence  to  conclude  that 
women  were  discriminated  against  strictly  on  the  basis  o-f 
their  sex,  but  that  sex-role  stereotypes  operated  to 
influence  recruiting  decisions.   Job  recruiter*  were  more 
likely  to  recommend  a  woman  for  the  job  of  editorial 
assistant,  a  job  which  connotes  a  feminine  stature  due  to 
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its  journalistic  and  literary  orientations,  while  men 
were  more  likely  to  be  recommended  -for  the  position  of 
personnel  technician. 

Ruble,  Cohen  and  Ruble  (1984)  noted  that 
occupational  sex  typing  may  be  somewhat  veridical.   That 
is,  our  expectation  of  what  roles  or  jobs  men  and  women 
should  attain  reflects  the  probability  of  that  job  being 
held  by  a  man  or  a  women.   These  judgments  also  tend  to 
be  associated  with  sex  stereotypes  relative  to  the 
personal  attributes  thought  to  be  necessary  -for  the  job. 
"Thus  occupational  sex  typing  and  sex  stereotypes  operate 
in  concert  to  serve  as  barriers  -for  women  aspiring  to 
positions  with  high  pay  and  prestige"  (Ruble  et  al  ,  1984, 
p. 342). 

Sex  role  stereotypes  have  been  shown  to  greatly 
affect  women's  access  to  work  through  occupational 
aspirations   (Archer,  1984;  Terborg,  1977),  occupational 
entry  (Cohen  &  Bunker,  1975)  and  movement  throughout  the 
organization  via  performance  appraisal  (e.g.,  Rosen  and 
Jerdee,  1973).   In  terms  of  performance  appraisal, 
though,  particularly  interesting  findings  have  emerged. 
Deaux  and  Taynor  (1973)  found  that  college  students 
rating  stimulus  persons  (supposedly  job  applicants)  gave 
higher  evaluations  in  terms  of  competence  and 
intelligence  to  highly  competent  men  than  to  highly 
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competent  women.   Furthermore,  barely  competent  men  were 
rated  lower  than  barely  competent  women. 

Bigoness  <1974>  -found  results  contradictory  to  those 
of  Deaux  and  Taynor  (1973).   Highly  competent  women  were 
rated  more  favorably  than  highly  competent  men,  and  there 
was  no  difference  in  evaluation  between  barely  competent 
men  and  women.   The  task  on  which  men  and  women  were 
rated  was  stocking  groceries.   The  unexpected  good 
performance  of  a  woman  may  have  led  raters  to 
overestimate  her  performance.   A  study  by  Brief  and 
Wallace  (1976)  found  that  the  sex-type  of  the  job,  or 
task,  explained  much  of  the  variance  in  the  allocation  of 
organizational  rewards.   That  is,  in  a  neutral  sex-typed 
task,  men  and  women  were  not  rated  differently  by  virtue 
of  their  sex,  but  by  virtue  of  their  performance. 
Therefore,  Brief  and  Wallace  concluded  that  sex  role 
stereotypes  may  not  operate  against  women  across  all 
jobs,  but  may  cause  problems  when  tasks  become  sex-typed. 
Thus  a  managerial  job  that,  as  indicated  by  Schein  (1973, 
1975),  is  regarded  as  masculine  will  be  problematic  in 
terms  of  sex  stereotypes  for  women  aspiring  to  such 
posi  t  i  ons. 
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The  Effects  of  Sex  Role  Stereotypes  on  the  Social 
Interaction  Process;   Behavioral  Confirmation  or  Self 
Ver i  f i  cat  i  on 

Sex  role  stereotypes,  as  previously  mentioned,  can 
directly  affect  the  movement  o-f  women  into  the  workplace 
via  recruitment,  selection,  performance  appraisal,  and 
even  career  aspirations  (e.g.  Archer,  1984).   Although  it 
is  possible  to  monitor  the  obvious  e-f-fects  o-f  sex  role 
stereotyping  through  equal  employment  opportunity 
legislation  and  affirmative  action  policies,  subtle 
effects  may  be  more  difficult  to  monitor.   Sex  role 
stereotypes  that  alter  the  social  interaction  process  are 
likely  to  have  elusive  yet  persevering  effects. 

Snyder,  Tanke  and  Bersheid  (1977)  demonstrated  that 
social  stereotypes  can,  in  fact,  influence  the  behavioral 
confirmation  of  a  target  of  stereotypical  expectations. 
These  researchers  investigated  the  effects  of  males' 
experimentally  manipulated  expectation  regarding  physical 
attractiveness  of  a  woman  they  were  about  to  speak  to 
over  the  telephone.   Independent  judges  who  were  blind  to 
the  experimental  manipulation  rated  the  woman's  behavior. 
Women  who  were  talking  with  men  who  were  told  the  woman 
was  physically  attractive  came  to  behave  in  a  manner  that 
was  friendly,  likable  and  sociable.   This  was  in 
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comparison  to  women  who  were  communicating  with  men  who 
believed  they  were  physically  unattractive.   Snyder,  et 
al  (1977)  explained  their  results  in  terms  of  the 
salience  of  social  stereotypes.   They  stated: 

"Many  social  stereotypes  concern  highly  visible  and 
distinctive  personal  character i st i cs. . .These  pieces  of 
information  are  usually  the  first  to  be  noticed  in 
social  interaction  and  can  gain  high  priority  for 
channeling  subsequent  information  processing  and  even 
social  interaction."  (p. 657). 
Thus  the  male's  perception  that  his  partner  was 
attractive  led  to  the  stereotyped  attribution  that  she 
was  friendly  and  likable.   In  return,  the  female  target 
behavioral ly  confirmed  his  stereotyped  expectations. 

This  type  of  investigation  should  be  representative 
of  the  expectancy  effects  of  sex-role  stereotypes  as  well 
as  social  stereotypes,  for  each  is  similarly  defined. 
Ashmore  and  DelBoca  (1979)  defined  a  generic  stereotype 
in  terms  of  implicit  personality: 

"A  stereotype  is  a  structured  set  of  inferential 
relations  that  link  a  social  category  with  personal 
attributes.   Sex  stereotypes,  in  turn,  are  the 
structured  sets  of  inferential  relations  that  link 
personal  attributes  to  the  social  categories  female 
and  male"  (p .  225) . 
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In  a  study  similar  to  Snyder  et  al  <1??7),  Zanna  and 
Pack  (1975)  -found  that  a  male's  stereotype  of  an  ideal 
women  affected  the  behavior  of  a  -female  target  when  both 
engaged  in  a  dyadic  interaction.   This  effect,  though, 
was  moderated  by  the  perceived  desirability  of  the  male 
by  the  female.    A  desirable  male  (physically  attractive, 
single,  wanting  to  date)  who  held  a  traditional 
stereotype  of  an  ideal  woman  induced  behavioral 
compliance  by  the  female  target  evidenced  by  her 
traditional  feminine  manners.   Likewise,  a  female  who 
interacted  with  a  male  whose  ideal  woman  stereotype  was 
progressive  and  modern  behaved  in  a  manner  congruent  with 
this  stereotype.   An  undesirable  male  (unattractive, 
currently  dating  and  not  interested  in  meeting  females) 
did  not  produce  behavioral  compliance  by  the  female 
target  regardless  of  his  ideal  woman  stereotype.   It 
should  be  noted  that  the  ideal  woman  stereotypes  and  the 
perceived  desirability  of  the  male  were  experimentally 
manipulated  and  not  natural  characteristics  of  the 
subjects  involved. 

The  studies  by  Snyder  et  al .  (1977)  and  Zanna  and 
Pack  (1975)  support  the  hypothesis  that  targets  will 
behauiorally  confirm  perceivers'  expectations.   There  is 
a  body  of  literature,  however,  that  suggests  that  targets 
may  behauiorally  disconfirm  a  perceiver's  expectations  to 
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maintain  their  own  sel f -concept .   Swann  and  Ely  (1984> 
sought  to  determine  under  what  circumstances  targets  will 
behau i oral  1  y  confirm  perceivers'  expectancies  or  cause 
the  perceiver  to  change  the  expectancy  to  be  more 
congruent  with  the  target's  self-perception.   These 
researchers  hypothesized  that  targets  would  be  less 
likely  to  behavior  ally  con -firm  the  expectations  if  they 
felt  certain  of  their  self-image.   Targets  were  presumed 
to  know  more  about  themselves  than  perceivers  so  they 
would  be  more  tenacious  toward  this  self-concept.   Swann 
and  Ely  found  that  when  targets  felt  certain  of  their 
self-concept  (being  introverted  or  extroverted),  they 
tended  to  behaviorally  disconfirm  the  perceiver's 
opposite  expectancies,  regardless   of  how  certain  the 
perceiver  felt  about  the  expectations.   Targets  tended  to 
behaviorally  confirm  the  perceiver's  expectations  when 
they  were  uncertain  about  their  own  self-concept,  and  the 
perceiver  was  certain  about  their  expectations.   All 
subjects  in  this  study  were  females,  so  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  sex  of  perceiver  or  sex  of  target 
moderated  this  relationship. 

Consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the  workplace  is 
a  type  or  subset  of  the  greater  construct  known  as  social 
setting,  similar  behavioral  confirmation  should  be  found 
in  organizations.   That  is,  persons  who  are  the  targets 
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of  stereotypical  perceptions  should,  under  some 
circumstances,  come  to  behave  in  a  manner  that  con-firms 
the  stereotypical  expectations  of  those  behaviors.   An 
important  consideration  -for  the  present  research  is  to 
determine  those  circumstances  that  impede,  permit  or 
modify  such  behavioral  confirmation,  and  to  determine 
circumstances  in  which  behavioral  di sconf i rmat i on  will 


Gender  Differences  in  Behavioral  Confirmation 

As  previously  mentioned,  past  research  has  not 
addressed  the  issue  of  whether  men  and  women  vary  in 
their  degree  of  behavioral  confirmation  or 
di sconf i rmat i on .   Research  on  social  influence  has 
claimed  that  women  are  generally  more  easily  influenced 
than  men  (c.f.  whittaker,  1965).   Moreover,  Eagly  <1978) 
pointed  out  that  many  important  sources  (e.g.,  textbooks, 
reviews)  have  regarded  this  sex  difference  as  "large, 
strong,  clear,  and  well  established  and  claim  that  it  is 
both  general  and  consistent"  <p.  87).   Eagly  <1978;  Eagly 
&  Wood,  1982)  contended  and  demonstrated,  however,  that 
the  hypothesis  that  women  are  more  easily  influenced  than 
men  cannot  be  accepted  in  cases  of  persuasion  and 
conformity  research.   Furthermore,  there  is  only  limited 
evidence  to  indicate  that  women  are  more  easily 
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influenced  than  men  in  the  context  of  a  group  conformity 
paradi  gm . 

Eagly  (1978)  further  stated  that  women  are  more 
easily  influenced  in  situations  traditionally  perceived 
as  masculine.   Likewise,  men  are  more  easily  influenced 
when  the  context  is  one  in  which  men  are  perceived  to  be 
inexpert.   In  those  cases  in  which  women  are  generally 
more  easily  influenced,  the  context  of  the  influence  may 
be  misunderstood.   Eagly  claimed  that  since  women  are 
more  responsive  to  interpersonal  aspects  of  group 
functioning  and  maintaining  group  harmony,  this  gender 
difference  may  be  misinterpreted  as  women  being  easily 
i  nf 1 uenced. 

Christensen  and  Rosenthal  (1982)  provided  evidence 
that  interpersonal  expectancy  and  behavioral  confirmation 
varied  as  a  function  of  sex.   In  particular,  male 
perceivers  were  more  influenced  by  pre-i nterac t i on 
expectations  of  their  target  and  female  targets 
behaviorally  confirmed  these  expectations  more  so  than 
men.   Neither  male  nor  female  targets  were  especially 
responsive  to  a  female  perceiver's  expectations. 
Therefore,  as  Eagly  (1978;  Eagly,  et  al . ,  1982) 
suggested,  women  may  not  be  more  easily  influenced  than 
men  when  the  expectations  of  the  sender  are  held 
constant,  but  women  may  be  more  responsive  to  varying 
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expectations  of  men. 

In  summary,  the  literature  appears  to  show  that 
women  may  be  more  easily  influenced  than  men  in  group 
conformity  situations,  but  this  may  be  because  women  are 
more  responsive  to  interpersonal  demands  than  to  direct 

influence  attempts.   Further,  men  may  be  more  Influenced 
by  expectancy  manipulations  in  terms  of  acting  out  these 
expectancies,  while  women  are  more  likely  to  behavior-ally 
confirm  a  male's  expectations.   It  is  suggested,  then, 

that  a  woman's  behavioral  confirmation  is  a  response  to 
salient  interpersonal  demands. 

The  sel f-f ul f i 1 1 i no  prophecy  in  the  workplace:  The 
problem  of  tokenism 

In  terms  of  sex-role  stereotyping  and  the  workplace, 
the  effects  of  expectancies  on  behavioral  confirmation 
can  have  important  implications.   Schein  <1?78)  outlined 
several  consequences  of  sex-role  stereotyping  in  the 
workplace.   These  consequences  included  biases  in 
placement,  supervision,  power  and  political  behaviors. 
Also  included  was  the  suggestion  that  tokenism  could  be  a 
result,  as  well  as  a  cause,  of  sex-role  stereotyping. 
Moreover,  other  researchers  <c.f.  Crocker  &  McGraw,  1984; 
Kanter,  1977  a  &  b)  have  hypothesized,  and  empirically 
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demonstrated,  that  tokenism  is  a  major  barrier  impeding 
women's  equality  in  the  work  -force. 

The  construct  of  tokenism  has  received  some 
thoughtful  attention  during  the  past  decade.   The  focus 
of  this  attention  has  been  somewhat  theoretical  and 
perhaps  more  anecdotal  than  experimental  or  empirical. 
Authors  have  generated  two  different  definitions  of 
tokenism;  this  has  led  to  divergent  paths  of  research  in 
terms  of  subject  matter,  predictions  and  hypotheses. 
Most  researchers  <c.f.  Kanter,  1977a,  1977b;  Laws,  1975; 
Young,  Mackenzie  &  Sherif,  1980)  agree  that  a  token  is  a 
single  member  of  a  social  category  defined  by  a  master, 
social  status  such  as  sex  or  race,  in  a  group  of 
individuals  who  all  belong  to  another,  higher  status, 
group  also  defined  by  master  status.   The  latter  group  is 
typically  referred  to  as  the  "dominants."   Thus,  in  an 
all  white  fraternity,  a  black  pledge  may  be  considered  a 
"token  black."   The  only  woman  executive  would  be  a  token 
among  all  the  other  male  executives  in  a  business 
setting.   A  male  nurse  may  be  a  token  male  among  an  all 
female  nursing  staff. 

Tokenism  as  a  Conf i ourat i on  of  Attitudes 
and  Mot  i  vat  i  ons 

Laws'  (1975)  analysis  of  tokenism  defined  the 
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construct  in  terms  o-f  motivational  properties.   That  is, 
a  token  was  not  determined  just  by  examining  numerical 
proportions,  but  by  inferring  the  purpose  -for  which  the 
token  was  a  member  o-f  the  dominant  group.   Token  status 
implied  that  only  one  member  of  the  inferior  class  was 
allowed  to  gain  entrance  into  the  dominant  group,  and 
that  this  entrance  was  feasible  only  through  the  help  of 
a  sponsor  from  the  dominant  group.   The  token,  then,  was 
a  symbol  of  the  inferior  group  to  all  members  of  the 
dominant  group.   Laws  stated  that  for  a  member  of  an 
inferior  group  to  become  a  token  meant  that  she/he 
exhibited  characteristics  superior  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  inferior  group  such  that  she/he  was  more  1  ike  the 
dominant  group.   Although  the  dominant  group  still 
perceived  the  token  as  a  mere  symbol,  the  token  aspired 
to  the  motives  and  values  of  the  dominants.   Moreover, 
the  token  would  be  motivated  to  minimize  the 
accomplishments  of  other  members  of  the  inferior  class, 
and  degrade  the  characteristics  that  defined  that  class 
so  as  to  ensure  his/her  token  status  among  the  elite 
domi  nants. 

Young,  Mackenzie  and  Sherif  (1980)  sought  to  provide 
support  for  Laws'  (1975)  definition  of  tokenism.   In 
accordance  with  Laws'  analysis,  Young  et  al  .  developed 
criteria  that  would  discriminate  between  token  women  and 
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non-token  women  in  academia.   A  token  woman  would  be  more 
likely  to  view  the  institution  as  a  meritocracy  than 
would  non-token  women;  token  women  would  perceive  less 
discrimination  within  the  university  and  would  be  less 
likely  to  belong  to  a  feminist  organization  than  would 
non-token  women.   Therefore,  a  token  woman  was  identified 
as  one  who  assimilated  the  values  and  ideals  of  the 
dominant  university  group  (i.e.,  male  academicians), 
while  the  non-token  fought  against  this  system. 

Young  et  al .  identified  three  clusters  of  women 
faculty  at  an  eastern  university  based  on  the  above 
criteria.   The  clusters  were  tokens,  non-tokens  and 
undefined  women  who  had  qualities  of  both  token  and 
non-token  groups.   However,  Constantinople  (1982) 
questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  operational  measures  used 
to  define  tokenism.   For  instance,  Laws  <1975)  implied 
that  a  token  would  only  gain  entrance  into  the  dominant 
group  if  she/he  had  a  close  relationship  with  a  sponsor 
from  the  dominant  group.   Young  et  al . ,  however,  examined 
the  occurrence  of  sponsorship  as  a  dependent  variable 
rather  than  including  sponsorship  as  part  of  the 
definitional  criteria  of  tokenism.   Constantinople  also 
complained  that  the  method  of  choosing  token  women,  by 
examining  departments  that  had  at  least  two-thirds  male 
faculty,  would  naturally  lead  to  tokenism.   That  is,  by 
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examining  only  those  departments  in  which  women  were 
token  in  terms  of  numerical  proportion,  it  would  be 
unlikely  to  -find  women  who  did  not  exhibit  token 
at  t  i  tudes. 

This  raises  two  important  issues..   First,  do  women 
in  token  positions  have  different  attitudes,  perceptions 
and  behaviors  than  non-token  women  when  tokenism  is 
defined  by  numerical  proportions?   Second,  when  numerical 
proportions  are  held  constant,  what  variations  in 
attitudes,  perceptions  and  behaviors  exist  among 
different  types  o-f  tokens,  and  what  -factors  will  predict 
these  differences  among  tokens?   The  definition  of 
tokenism  may  influence  the  different  answers  to  these 
quest  i  ons. 

Tokenism  as  Numerical  Proportions 

In  Kanter's  (1977a  &  1977b)  encounter  with  the 
pseudonymous  Industrial  Supply  Corporation,  she 
eloquently  documented  the  problems  and  peculiarities  o-f 
women  in  token  positions.   Her  definition  of  a  token  was 
based  on  numerical  considerations  and  thus  documented  the 
effects  of  mere  group  composition  on  the  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  both  male  dominants  and  female  tokens. 

Using  her  terminology,  group  composition  was  divided 
into  four  categories.   The  Un  i  form  group  had  only  one 
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kind  of  member,  all  of  whom  were  considered  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  master  status.   Skewed  groups  were 
characterized  by  a  preponderance  of  one  type  over  the 
other  such  that  the  majority  group  controlled  the  culture 
in  many  ways  and  were  considered  dominants.   The 
numerically  few  were  labeled  tokens.   A  T  i 1  ted  group 
had  a  less  extreme  distribution  such  that  the  dominants 
were  considered  the  majority  and  the  tokens  a  minority. 
Hav  ing  minority  status  all  owed  this  group  to  form  all  i  es 
and  coalitions  that  could  affect  the  group.   A 
Bal anced  group  had  equal  representation  from  the 
various  subgroups  and  the  culture  and  interaction  of  the 
group  reflected  this  balance  (Kanter,  l?77a). 

Having  token  status  meant  that  the  woman  was 
immediately  more  visible  than  any  single  member  of  the 
dominant  group.   To  the  dominants,  the  token  became  a 
symbol  of  all  women.   Her  individuality  was  not  as  valued 
as  much  as  her  representativeness.   The  dominants 
subsequently  created  a  set  of  expectations  that  the  token 
would  assume  all  feminine  roles.   She  was  called  upon  to 
offer  the  woman's  point  of  view  or  to  add  the  woman's 
touch  to  the  office.   Consequently,  the  performance 
pressures  resulted  in  two  different  types  of  responses. 
The  first  was  overach i evemen t .   Uomen  in  this  category 
let  their  accomplishments  be  known  by  promoting  their 
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efforts  around  others.   Threat*  of  retaliation  were 
evoked  with  the  prediction  that  the  token  would  be  "put 
in  her  place"  soon.   The  second  response  was  to  minimize 
visibility  and  to  try  to  blend  Into  the  dominants' 
culture.   Conflict,  risks  and  controversial  situations 
were  avoided.   Achievements  and  accomplishments  were 
down-pl ayed. 


Not  only  was  visibility  heightened  in  token  status, 
but  so  was  the  degree  o-f  sex-role  stereotyping  by  the 
male  dominants.   Tokens  were  perceived  as  "mothers," 
"seduc tresses"  or  "cheerleaders,"  and  were  expected  to 
fulfill  at  least  one  of  these  roles.   Women  who  refused 
to  be  cast  into  stereotypical  roles  were  labeled  "women's 
libbers,"  and  thus  stereotyped  as  "iron  maidens."  A  woman 
token  could  not  be  viewed  as  an  individual. 

Kanter's  <19?6a>  encounter  with  token  women  at  the 
Industrial  Supply  Corporation  is  descriptive  of  other 
accounts  of  skewed  sex  ratios.   Uolman  and  Frank  (1975) 
described  the  reactions  and  behavioral  consequences  of 
solo  women  who  belonged  to  one  of  six  interpersonal 
sensitivity  or  task-oriented  groups  in  a  psychotherapy 
setting.   In  five  of  the  six  groups,  the  solo  women 
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became  deviants  or  isolates.   Four  of  these  women  who 
tried  to  escape  this  role  became  anxious  and  depressed, 
and  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the  anxiety  heightened  the 
perceptions  of  the  solo's  femininity,  and  thus  made 
differences  between  the  solo  and  the  group  more  succinct. 
The  other  two  women  who  accepted  their  role  achieved,  at 
best,  low-status  regular  membership  in  the  group. 

Tokenism  as  a  Consequence  of  Affirmative  Action 

The  concept  of  tokenism  has  also  been  examined  in 
regard  to  affirmative  action  policies.   A  common 
perception  is  that  affirmative  action  policies  promote 
tokenism  because  protected  class  individuals  are  hired  or 
promoted  because  of  their  status  characteristic  (e.g.  sex 
or  race)  and  not  because  of  their  ability.   Regardless  of 
the  company's  policy,  what  are  the  reactions  of  women  who 
are  placed  according  to  affirmative  action  policy?  Chacko 
(1982)  explored  this  question  by  asking  70  female 
managers  who  attended  a  management  development  seminar 
about  the  factors  that  were  important  in  their  being 
hired.   Among  these  factors  were  ability,  experience, 
education  and  gender.  The  women  were  also  given 
questionnaires  measuring  organizational  commitment,  role 
conflict  and  ambiguity,  and  job  satisfaction.   Women  who 
identified  themselves  as  tokens  in  terms  of  numerical 
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proportion  viewed  their  sex  as  a  more  important 
determinant  of  their  hiring  than  non-tokens.   Moreover, 
perceptions  of  sex  as  the  important  selection  determinant 
were  related  to  less  organizational  commitment  and 
satisfaction  and  greater  role  stress. 

Heilman  and  Herlihy  (1984)  examined  male  and  female 
high  school  students'  perceptions  of  a  sales  manager  Job 
in  which  the  proportions  of  women  holding  that  job  were 
varied  in  an  experimental  setting  (8  versus  28  percent  of 
the  labor  market  for  that  job).   The  students  were  also 
told  that  the  "increase"  in  women  holding  that  position 
was  due  to  either  womens'  ability  (merit)  or  preferential 
treatment  due  to  affirmative  action  policies.   The 
results  indicated  that  female  subjects  were  more 
interested  in  the  job  when  they  believed  there  was 
greater  proportional  representation  of  women  in  the  job, 
but  this  perception  only  held  when  they  believed  this  was 
due  to  womens'  merit  and  not  preferential  treatment. 
Similarly,  male  subjects  were  less  interested  in  the  job 
if  they  believed  that  women  gained  access  through 
preferential  treatment.   This  study  highlighted  the 
important  consequences  of  potential  jobholders' 
perceptions  of  affirmative  action  policies.   If  women  are 
seen  as  gaining  access  to  a  job  only  because  they  are 
women,  both  men  and  women  will  find  the  job  less 
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des  i  rabl e . 

Crocker  and  McGraw  (1984)  manipulated  tokenism  in  an 
experimental  setting  in  which  three  levels  of  group 
composition  were  studied.   The  groups  were  organized  as 
having  either  one  -female  and  five  males  (-female  token), 
three  -females  and  three  males  (balanced),  or  one  male  and 
-five  -females  (male  token).   The  task  -for  each  of  the 
groups  was  to  rank-order  a  list  of  activities  in  terms  of 
perceived  importance  for  getting  into  graduate  school. 
Measures  of  individual  functioning  were  assessed  by 
asking  each  member  of  the  group  to  rate  two  other 
members.   The  token  and  one  other  member  were  rated  in 
the  two  token  conditions,  and  a  male  and  female  were 
rated  in  the  balanced  condition.   Tokens  rated  themselves 
and  another  member.   The  subjects  rated  each  target  in 
terms  of  how  important  they  felt  the  target's  sex  was  in 
determining  task  and  group  performance.   Subjects  were 
also  asked  to  indicate  who  they  thought  was  the  group 
leader,  and  whether  they  would  prefer  a  different  sex 
composition  for  the  group. 

Results  showed  that  female  tokens  never  identified 
themselves  as  leaders,  while  thirty  percent  of  the  male 
tokens  identified  themselves  as  leaders.   Members  of 
token  groups  preferred  a  different  sex  composition  than 
members  of  the  balanced  group,  and  this  desire  was 
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greater  for  members  of  the  female  token  condition  than 
male  token  condition.   Members  of  token  groups  preferred 
to  belong  to  groups  that  were  balanced  in  regard  to  sex 
composition.  Gender  was  mentioned  as  part  of  the  group 
members'  impressions  only  in  the  token  condition,  and 
again,  this  was  greater  for  female  tokens  than  for  male 
tokens.  Finally,  although  target  females  attributed  their 
behavior  to  their  sex  less  than  did  other  group  members, 
across  all  sex  composition  conditions,  solo  females  and 
group  members  thought  the  female  token's  behavior  was 
more  related  to  her  gender  than  anything  else.   This 
study  highlighted  the  importance  of  mere  numerical 
proportion  on  members'  perceptions  of  others,  and 
attributions  of  one's  own  and  other's  behavior  . 

Summarizing  the  literature  on  tokenism,  several 
themes  are  illustrated.   Whether  tokenism  is  defined  in 
terms  of  numerical  proportions  (Kanter,  1977a,  l?77b>  or 
in  terms  of  motivational  properties  (Laws,  1975),  it 
remains  that  tokenism  is  a  phenomenon  whereby  one  person 
of  one  master  status  belongs  to  a  group  where  everyone 
else  holds  another  master  status.   The  difference  between 
the  token  and  the  dominants  creates  greater  visibility 
for  the  token.   This  visibility  is  said  to  induce 
stereotypical  attributions  for  the  token's  performance 
and  stereotypical  assignment  of  roles  to  the  token.   Two 
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general  behavioral  consequences  are  hypothesized  to 
■follow  -from  a  token  situation  (Crocker,  et  al  .  ,  1984; 
Kanter,  1977a).   Tokens  may  try  to  overachieve  to  defy 
the  stereoped  perceptions,  that  is,  to  behaviorally 
disconf irm  the  expectation,  or  tokens  may  try  to  avoid 
visibility  by  performing  below  their  ability  level  and 
behaviorally  confirming  the  dominants'  expectations.   The 
empirical  evidence  (Chacko,  1982;  Crocker,  et  al  . ,  1984) 
shows  that  the  general  response  for  tokens  is  to  be  less 
satisfied  with  their  job  and  to  be  under  greater  stress 
than  non-tokens.   Furthermore,  tokens  and  dominants  are 
more  likely  to  attribute  a  female  token's  behavior  to  her 
sex  rather  than  her  ability  or  individuality;  this  was 
not  found  for  the  male  token  condition. 

Several  questions  remain.   Do  all  token  situations 
result  in  poor  performance  by  the  token?   If  tokenism 
evokes  stereotypical  expectations  by  the  dominants  toward 
the  token,  then  to  the  extent  that  these  expectations 
demand  poor  performance,  the  token's  behavioral 
confirmation  should  follow.   Poor  performance  could  also 
result  from  a  role  overload  perpetrated  by  the  dominants 
on  the  token.   Since  the  token  is  a  symbol  of  all  woman, 
the  dominants  may  expect  her  to  be  wife,  playmate  and 
secretary,  as  well  as  coworker.   The  token's  attempts  to 
behaviorally  confirm  all  these  expected  roles  may  inhibit 
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her  work  performance.   Although  the  empirical  evidence 
has  not  consistently  -found  overach  i  ev  i  no,  tokens,  are  they 
non-existent?   Kanter's  <l?77b)  anecdotal  evidence,  as 
well  as  Wo 1 man  and  Frank's  (1975)  observation  of 
professional  groups,  suggest  not.   Both  Kanter  and  Wolman 
and  Frank  implied  that  overach i evement  was  a  response  to 
the  token  situation,  but  usually  was  not  a  successful 
tactic  in  allowing  the  token  to  become  an  integrated 
member  of  the  group.   A  third  behavioral  tendency  in 
response  to  tokenism  would  be  to  assimilate  the  values, 
behaviors  and  ideals  of  the  dominant  group.   As  Laws 
suggested,  such  a  response  would  be  predicted  if  the 
token  believed  she  was  admitted  into  the  group  because  of 
special  qualities  she  possessed  which  made  her  more  like 
the  dominant  group. 

Through  a  review  of  the  past  research  on  tokenism 
and  related  processes,  the  following  pattern  has  emerged. 
Tokenism  creates  a  situation  in  which  the  token  is  highly 
visible  to  all  other  dominants.   Her  visibility  assigns 
her  the  role  of  being  a  symbol  of  all  women.   As  a 
symbol,  the  token  evokes  expectations  by  the  dominants 
that  she  fulfill  their  stereotypical  image  of  a  women. 
In  terms  of  tokens  in  management,  the  stereotypical 
attribution  according  to  Schein  (1973,  1975)  is  that 
being  a  woman  implies  not  being  a  manager.   Thus  if  the 
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token  behav  i  oral  1  y  con-firms  the  dominants'  expectations, 
she  will  not  succeed  in  management. 

In  conclusion,  tokenism  in  the  workplace  is  a 
prevalent  problem  in  contemporary  organizations,  given 
the  emphasis  of  affirmative  action  policies  to  move  women 
into  higher  levels  of  management.   For  an  affirmative 
action  program  to  be  successful  and  for  an  organization 
to  make  the  most  out  of  its  human  resources,  tokenism  is 
a  problem  that  needs  to  be  better  understood. 

The  need  for  further  research 

Research  regarding  tokenism  should  be  directed  at 
settling  the  definitional  problem  of  tokenism.   A  token 
who  is  defined  by  Laws'  analysis  should  have  a  stronger 
self-concept  and  a  greater  feeling  of  being  part  of  the 
team  than  would  a  token  defined  in  a  nominal  sense.   The 
first  type  of  token  is  more  likely  to  be  motivated  to 
emulate  the  group's  ideals,  whereas  the  nominal  token  is 
probably  more  likely  to  resent  her  token  status.   Swann 
and  Ely  (1984)  provided  evidence  that  targets  who  have  a 
strong  self-concept  will  be  more  likely  to  behavioral ly 
disconfirm  perceivers'  expectations.   In  the  context  of 
tokenism,  the  token/target  having  a  concept  of  herself  as 
deserving  group  membership  should  strive  to  maintain  this 
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image  in  the  -face  o-f  the  domi  nants'/perce  i  vers' 
stereotypical  expectancies.   On  the  other  hand,  a  token 
who  is  unsure  o-f  her  sel  f-concept  in  regard  to  group 
membership  will  be  more  likely  to  behaviorally  con-firm 
the  dominants'  expectations,  especially  i -f  the 
expectancies  are  strong  and  consistently  stereotypical. 
Therefore,  nominal  tokens,  those  who  are  tokens  merely  by 
numerical  proportions,  should  be  more  likely  to  con-firm 
the  perceivers'  expectations  and  be  less  successful  as  a 
group  member. 

A  second  aim  o-f  research  on  tokenism  should  be  to 
ascertain  the  role  of  stereotypes  on  perceivers" 
expectations  and  tokens'  success  in  the  group.   Laws 
<1975)  claimed  that  even  a  highly  motivated  token,  sure 
o-f  her  sel -f-concept ,  could  meet  with  -failure  i -f  the 
dominant  members  stereotyp  i  cal  1  y  expected  her  not  to  -fit 
in  with  the  group  but  to  fulfill  "the  woman's"  role. 
Hence,  to  the  degree  that  dominants  hold  stereotypical 
views  o-f  women  in  management,  the  behavior  o-f  the  token 
should  -follow.   The  more  stereotypical  these  views,  the 
more  likely  the  token  will  -fail;  the  less  stereotypical 
these  views,  the  more  likely  the  token  will  succeed. 

A  third  purpose  -for  continuing  research  on  tokenism 
should  be  to  verify  that  problems  with  tokens  are  not 
only  based  on  the  ratio  o-f  dominant  members  to  minority 
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members,  but  that  the  situation  involving  female  tokens 
and  male  dominants  is  unique.   In  the  context  o-f  a 
managerial  setting,  women  are  more  likely  to  be  tokens 
than  are  men.   Since  management  is  deemed  to  be  a  male 
task,  male  tokens  in  this  situation  should  not  face  the 
same  problems  as  females.   The  reasons  -for  this  assertion 
are  two— fold.   First,  there  is  not  a  stereotype  that 
males  are  not  good  managers.  Furthermore,  female 
dominants  do  not  hold  a  greater  status  in  society  than 
males.   Therefore,  the  expectations  of  female  dominants 
should  not  have  any  unified  stereotypical  support. 
Second,  past  research  (Crocker  &  McGraw,  1984)  has  shown 
that  male  tokens  did  not  receive  as  many  negative 
evaluations  as  female  tokens.   Perhaps  male  tokens  would 
experience  similar,  negative  evaluations  in  a  Job  setting 
in  which  females  are  proportionately  dominant.   This 
question,  though,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
study. 

Purpose  of  present  study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  address  the  concerns 
mentioned  above.   The  research  on  tokenism  to  date  has 
not  attended  to  the  possible  ramifications  of  tokens' 
performance  in  regard  to  how  the  token  is  defined.   It 
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seems  plausible  that  a  token  defined  in  Laws  (1975) 
analysis,  as  being  motivated  to  assimilate  the  goals  and 
values  of  the  group,  would  be  more  likely  to  behavioral  ly 
disconfirm  discrepant  expectations.   Using  Kanter's 
terminology,  a  token  is  defined  merely  by  her 
singularity.   It  is  also  plausible  that  such  a  token  may 
not  have  the  same  motivational  characteristics  as  Laws' 
token,  and  will  there-fore  be  more  likely  to  behaviorally 
con-firm  the  dominants'  expectations. 

When  discussing  behavioral  confirmation,  an  implicit 
assumption  is  that  the  perceivers  have  such  expectations. 
In  the  present  context  of  tokenism,  the  dominants  are 
assumed  to  deliver  sex-role  stereotypical  expectations  to 
the  token.  This  assumption,  however,  has  not  been  tested. 
Dominants  who  do  not  hold  sex-role  stereotypes  should  not 
send  stereotypical  expectancies,  and  therefore  tokens 
should  not  act  in  a  traditional  feminine  way  in  regard  to 
the  expectations  (although  they  may  behave 
"traditionally"  for  other  reasons). 

The  present  study  aimed  to  resolve  these  omissions 
in  past  research.   Furthermore,  the  Crocker  and  McGraw 
<1?84>  study  was  replicated  with  important  methodological 
changes.   First,  Crocker  and  McGraw  did  not  use  a 
managerial-type  task;  they  had  subjects  list  criteria  for 
getting  into  graduate  school.   The  present  study  used  a 
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manager i al -1 i ke  task  so  that  inferences  could  be  made 
about  this  population,  where  the  problem  of  tokenism  is 
quite  pervasive.   Second,  Crocker  and  McGraw  had  all 
subjects  except  tokens  give  peer  evaluations  of  group 
members'  performance.   Tokens  rated  themselves  and 
another  group  member.   The  present  study  had  all  subjects 
rate  themselves  and  two  other  group  members.   There-fore, 
meaningful  comparisons  could  be  made  between  tokens  and 
non-tokens  on  both  peer  and  self  evaluations.   Third, 
Crocker  and  McGraw  did  not  vary  the  knowledge  the 
subjects  had  of  why  the  token  belonged  in  the  group.   In 
the  present  study,  members  of  some  of  the  teams  in  which 
a  token  is  present  were  told  the  token  was  a  member  of 
the  group  because  he/she  deserved  group  membership,  thus 
creating  a  motivational  token  condition  in  Laws' 
terminology.   A  variation  on  this  selection  model  is  a 
token  who  is  qualified  for  group  membership  but  chosen 
because  a  male  or  female  is  needed  to  fulfill  an 
Affirmative  Action  Quota.   Therefore  some  team  members 
were  told  the  token  was  qualified  but  selected  because  a 
male/female  was  needed.   Finally  the  last  group  of  team 
members  were  told  the  token  was  only  adequate  for  the  job 
and  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  gender,  thus  creating 
a  nominal  token  condition  in  Kanter's  terminology,  or  a 
"preferential  treatment"  token  in  Heilman  and  Herlihy's 
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(1984)  taxonomy.   Subjects  received  information  about 
non-tokens'  selection  as  being  highly  deserving  of  group 
membersh  i  p . 
Review  of  hypotheses 

1)  "Qualified"  tokens  will  experience  more  success  in 
the  group  task  than  will  "nominal"  or  adequate  tokens. 
No  specific  hypothesis  was  made  about  tokens  who  were 
qualified  but  chosen  because  of  their  gender.   Success 
is  operationally  defined  as  being  more  satisfied  with 
the  task  and  with  their  coworkers,  receiving  higher 
peer  and  self  evaluations  of  their  performance,  and 
experiencing  less  role  ambiguity  and  conflict  during 
the  group  task.   These  criteria  closely  parallel  the 
organizational  criteria  used  in  the  Chacko  (1982) 
study. 

2)  There  will  be  a  relationship  between  group  members' 
attitude  toward  women  as  managers  and  tokens'  success; 
the  more  stereotypical  these  attitudes  the  less  will  be 
the  tokens'  success  in  the  group. 

3)  Hypotheses  tt2  will  hold  only  for  the  condition  in 
which  female  tokens  exist.   In  the  balanced  condition 
(equal  numbers  of  males  and  females)  no  token  exists 
who  can  stand  out  as  a  symbol  and  evoke  stereotypical 
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attributions.   In  the  male  token  condition,  the 
stereotype  of  "manager"  is  congruent  with  the  stereotype 
of  "male,"  and  this  will  not  impede  the  male  tokens' 
success.   This  hypothesis  is  also  made  with  the  -findings 
o-f  Crocker  and  McGraw  (1984)  in  mind;  they  -found  -female 
tokens  to  be  less  successful  than  members  o-f  balanced 
groups  or  male  tokens. 

4)  Comparing  the  success  o-f  tokens  to  nontokens, 
nontokens  will  generally  be  more  successful  than  tokens. 
The  relationship  o-f  token  status  to  success,  however, 
will  be  moderated  by  the  sex  o-f  the  subject,  such  that 
male  dominants  (males  in  the  female  token  condition)  will 
not  differ  from  male  tokens. 

5)  Males,  whether  tokens  or  dominants,  will  not  generally 
be  affected  by  skewed  numerical  proportions.   Female 
tokens  are  hypothesized  to  have  the  poorest  success, 
whereas  female  dominants  are  expected  to  not  differ  from 
male  tokens  or  dominants.   Members  of  balanced  groups, 
whether  male  or  female,  will  experience  greater  success 
than  token  or  dominant  members  of  token  groups.   This 
hypothesis  is  based  on  the  experimental  findings  of 
Crocker  and  McGraw  <1984),  and  the  field  study  findings 
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of  Kanter  < 1977b). 

Method 
Subjects 

Subject  recruited  -for  this  study  were  118  were  males 
and  117  -females.   Subjects  were  undergraduates  -from 
Kansas  State  University  and  received  experimental  credit 
■for  their  participation.   Subjects  read  the  -following 
message  when  they  signed  up  -for  this  study: 

"This  is  a  study  about  managerial  teamwork.   The 
researcher  is  interested  in  determining  if 
individual  creativity  and  intelligence  are 
related  to  team  performance.   You  will  be  asked 
to  complete  some  measures  of  creativity  and 
intelligence  and  will  then  be  assigned  to  a  team 
based  on  your  performance.   The  team  will  work 
on  a  problem  solving  task,  and  then  will  be 
asked  to  rate  each  other's  performance.   You 
will  receive  2  hours  of  experimental  credit  for 
your  participation." 

Subjects  were  tested  in  groups  of  twelve.   Each 
group  of  twelve  subjects  was  randomly  assigned  to  one  of 
three  teams  having  the  following  composition;  one  female 
and  three  males  (female  token),  two  females  and  two  males 
(balanced),  and  three  females  and  one  male  (male  token). 
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Although  more  than  12  subjects  were  recruited  -for  each 
testing  period,  only  12  were  used  as  actual  subjects. 
Any  extra  participants  were  tested  and  used  as  observers 
•for  the  experimental  task.  These  "observers'  were  chosen 
randomly  from  the  available  subject  pool.  This  tactic  was 
used  to  help  insure  that  at  least  12  subjects  were 
available  for  the  experiment  <the  235  subjects  does  not 
include  these  'observers",  and  data  were  not  collected  on 
them) . 
Measures  and  Materials 

All  available  students  enrolled  in  General 
Psychology  at  Kansas  State  University  in  the  fall  of  1985 
were  asked  to  complete  the  Women  As  Managers  Scale  <WAMSj 
Peters,  Terborg  &  Taynor,  1974),  and  the  Crowne-Marl owe 
Social  Desirability  Scale  <Crowne  &  Marlowe,  1960). 

The  WAMS  is  designed  to  measure  stereotypic 
attitudes  toward  women  as  managers.   Terborg,  Peters, 
Ilgen  &  Smith  (1977)  reported  validity  and  reliability 
information.   The  split-half  reliability  coefficient  was 
.92  (corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula)  for  the 
overall  scale  of  21  items.   Factor  analysis  did  not  yield 
any  more  information  than  the  overall  composite,  so  this 
scale  appears  to  measure  a  single  general  dimension  of 
attitudes  toward  women  managers.   Although  Crino,  white 
and  DeSanctis  (1981)  tried  to  refute  the  assumption  that 
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UIAMS  is  un i dimensi onal  ,  1 1  gen  and  Moore  (1983)  claimed 
that  Crino  et  si's,  logic  and  analyses  were  incorrect. 
Hypotheses  concerning  the  sex  of  subject,  and 
respondent's  attitude  toward  the  •feminist  movement  were 
generally  supported.   Uomen  had  a  more  positive  attitude 
as  measured  by  the  UAMS  than  did  men,  and  respondents 
with  stronger  -feminist  attitudes  were  also  more  -favorable 
toward  women  as  managers.   A  regression  analysis  revealed 
that  sex  and  education  accounted  -for  22.2  percent  o-f  the 
variance,  with  highly  educated  -females  having  the  most 
positive  attitude. 

In  terms  o-f  organizational  predictors,  the  analysis 
on  UAMS  was  divided  between  males  and  -females.   For 
-females,  a  multiple  regression  analysis  produced  an 
overall  R  o-f  .32,  accounting  -for  10.2  percent  o-f  the 
variance.   Pay  classification  (salary  versus  hourly) 
accounted  for  8.8  percent  of  the  variance,  indicating 
that  females  who  are  classified  as  "salaried"  as  opposed 
to  "hourly"  had  the  most  favorable  attitudes  toward 
women.   Cross-validation  of  the  multiple  regression 
equation,  however,  produced  substantial  shrinkage  (the 
cross-validated  R  equaled  18)  that  minimized  these 
inferences.   Similarly  for  males,  the  multiple  R 
between  WAMS  and  organizational  predictors  was  .34,  with 
pay  classification  and  the  number  of  months  since  the 
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last  promotion  accounted  for  10.2  percent  of  the 
variance.   This  relationship,  too,  did  not  hold  up  under 
cross-validation  <R  =  .05). 

Overal  1  ,  the  WAMS  appeared  to  be  an  adequate  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  this  study.   Although  the  validity 
study  did  not  support  organizational  factors  as 
predictors,  it  did  show  that  women  have  less 
stereotypical  attitudes  than  men,  and  that  persons  with 
more  positive  attitudes  toward  the  feminist  movement  have 
more  positive  attitudes  on  the  WAMS.   A  more  stable 
estimate  of  internal  consistency  was  not  reported  (i.e., 
Cronbach's  coefficient  alpha),  yet  the  split-half 
reliability  suggested  that  the  scale  was  consistent. 
Terborg  et  al .  <1???>  also  reported  that  WAMS  was  not 
related  to  scores  on  the  Cr own e -Marl  owe 

Soc ial -Desirabi 1 i ty  Scale.   As  a  measure  of  stereotypical 
attitudes  in  the  context  of  this  study,  the  WAMS  should 
be  suf f  i  c  i  ent . 

A  recent  study  (Granier  &  Benson,  1985)  demonstrated 
that  the  WAMS  had  sufficient  test-retest  reliability  over 
a  six  week  period  (r  =  .86,    n=2?7> .   This  finding  is 
important  for  the  present  study,  since  the  WAMS  was  used 
as  a  pretest  measure  for  a  study  to  be  conducted  later  in 
the  semester.   Granier  and  Benson  also  noted  that  WAMS 
was  more  positively  correlated  with  the  Crowne-Mar 1  owe 
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Social  Desirability  Scale  <r_  =  .33,  p<.005)  than  it 
was  in  1977  (Terborg,  et  al . ,  1977).   Granier  and  Benson 
suggested  that  increased  awareness  of  the  Uomens' 
Movement  may  explain  this  higher  social  desirability 
response,  but  there  is  still  a  sizable  minority  who  -feel 
that  women  managers  should  be  rated  negatively.   The 
present  study  used  the  scores  on  the  Crowne-Marl ow  scale 
to  partial  out  any  variance  in  the  WAMS  due  to  social 
desirability,  and  this  residual  variance  of  the  UAMS  was 
used  in  a  regression  analysis. 
Phase  One 

In  the  -first  phase  of  the  study,  subjects  completed 
two  tests  that  they  believed  were  creativity  and 
intelligence  exams.   In  fact,  these  measures  were  fake 
measures  and  were  disguised  as  a  selection  device  for 
group  placement.   One  of  these  measures  was  the  "creative 
uses"  test  that  asks  subjects  to  think  of  as  many  uses 
for  an  item  as  they  can;  the  items  were  a  hanger  and  a 
doorknob.   The  second  measure  was  an  anagram  test  in 
which  subjects  were  given  twenty  anagrams  of  varying 
length  (between  four  and  seven  letters)  to  solve. 
Subjects  were  allowed  ten  minutes  to  complete  each 
■test." 
Phase  Two 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  subjects  were 
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divided  into  groups  of  -four.   The  task  that  each  group 
took  part  in  was  entitled  "Towers'  (P-fei-f-fer  &  Jones, 
1974),  and  was  designed  as  an  exercise  in  group 
competition  and  communication.   Practitioners  have 
adapted  its  use  to  teach  managerial  -functions  and  skills 
such  as  leadership,  planning,  goal  setting,  controlling, 
problem  solving  and  delegating,  as  well  as  learning  about 
group  processes.   Past  use  of  this  exercise  in  management 
training  seminars  has  given  credence  to  these  stated 
assumptions.   The  speci-fic  managerial  dimensions  which 
this  task  is  designed  to  assess  become  salient  to 
participants  as  they  witness  in  an  accelerated  -fashion 
the  implicatons  o-f  teamwork,  communication,  leadership 
and  competition.   This  task  was  chosen  over  other 
manager i al -simul at i on  exercises  because  it  had  been  shown 
that  participants  became  highly  involved  in  the 
experience.   In  addition,  since  the  processes  the  task 
was  designed  to  teach  were  those  associated  with 
management,  the  task  could  be  considered  masculine 
sex-typed  in  accord  with  Schein's  <1?73,  1975)  -finding 
that  management  is  a  masculine  sex-typed  task. 

Towers  is  essentially  an  exercise  in  which 
participants  are  divided  into  small  groups,  and  each 
group  is  given,  scissors,  string,  and  paper  clips,  and  a 
stack  of    newspaper.   The  task  is  to  build  a  tower  in  45 
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minutes  using  only  these  materials.   Subjects  were  told 
that  each  tower  was  to  be  judged  on  its  height,  aesthetic 
appeal  and  sturdiness,  and  the  team  with  the  best  tower 
would  win  a  prize.   The  towers  were  not  actually  judged, 
but  these  instructions  were  intended  to  create  intergroup 
competition.   Although  this  task  did  not  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  typical  of  regular  manager  i  al -type  tasks, 
the  processes  that  emerged  (e.g.  leadership,  planning, 
delegating)  were  those  generally  deemed  important  -for 
management . 

Upon  completion  of  this  group  task,  peer  and 
self-ratings  of  each  other's  performance  were  collected. 
It  was  decided  to  use  peer  and  self-ratings  for  several 
reasons:   1)  to  eliminate  the  need  to  have  judges  rate 
performance;  2),  to  be  consistent  with  the  study  by 
Crocker  and  McGraw  (1984),  in  which  tokens  rated 
themselves  and  two  other  members  of  the  group,  and  other 
subjects  rated  the  token  plus  one  other  member  of  the 
group.   3),  to  have  peers  rate  each  other,  because  it  is 
the  evaluation  of  the  dominant  group  members  that  should 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  tokens'  performance,  as 
opposed  to  some  type  of  "objective"  rating  of 
performance.   Furthermore,  self  ratings  were  gathered  to 
learn  more  about  how  the  tokens  viewed  themselves  in 
comparison  to  others'  self  ratings.   A  copy  of  the  rating 
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scales  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

To  assess  subjects'  satisfaction  with  the  task,  two 
subscales  of  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  (JDI;  Smith 
Kendall  &  Hulin,  1969)  were  used.   The  subscales  were 
satisfaction  with  work  (18  items)  and  satisfaction  with 
co-workers  (18  items).   It  was  decided  not  to  use  the 
other  three  scales  of  the  JDI  (supervision,  pay  and 
promotions)  since  they  were  not  appropriate  for  the 
present  context  (see  appendix  B) . 

To  measure  tokens'  role  stress  in  relation  to  the 
role  stress  of  other  group  members,  a  special  measure  was 
designed  for  the  present  study.   A  review  of  the  existing 
measures  of  role  strain  (e.g.  Rizzo,  House  &  Lirtzman, 
1970)  revealed  no  satisfactory  scale  that  would  measure 
stress  related  to  specific  tasks  (as  opposed  to  scales 
that  measure  role  strain  in  a  broad  organizational 
context).   The  scale  used  for  this  study  was  developed  in 
regard  to  the  specific  task  on  which  subjects  were 
working.   Specifically,  items  were  selected  to  measure 
perceived  role  ambiguity  and  role  conflict,  since  these 
dimensions  were  hypothesized  to  be  related  to  tokens' 
performance.   Items  for  the  scale  were  adapted  from  an 
instrument  created  by  House,  Schuler  and  Levanoni  (1983) 
which  was  an  extension  of  the  role  strain  measure 
developed  by  Rizzo,  House  and  Lirtzman  (1970).   House  et 
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al  .  claimed  that  their  scale  was  relatively  free  -front 
wording  artifacts  that  may  have  confounded  the  original 
(Rizzo,  et  al . ,  1970)  scale  (see  appendix  C> . 


Procedure 

Subjects  were  tested  in  groups  of  twelve.   During 
Phase  1,  subjects  were  asked  to  complete  the  two  measures 
of  creativity  and  intelligence,  and  were  told  that  these 
measures  would  be  used  to  assign  people  to  problem 
solving  groups.   They  were  reminded  that  the  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  examine  individual  creativity  and 
managerial  group  problem  solving,  and  that  they  should 
try  their  best  on  the  following  tests.   Subjects  were 
administered  these  tests  in  a  counter-balanced  order,  and 
were  given  10  minutes  to  complete  each.   At  the  end  of 
the  twenty-minute  testing  session,  the  experimenter 
collected  the  tests  and  handed  them  to  another 
experimenter  who  pretended  to  score  them  in  another  room. 
In  fact,  this  experimenter  used  a  randomizing  procedure 
to  determine  group  placement. 

During  phase  2,  the  first  experimenter  returned  to 
the  testing  room  and  led  subjects  individually  to  one  of 
three  other  testing  sites  where  they  were  placed  in  teams 
of  four.   This  experimenter  told  each  subject  that  the 
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other  participants  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  groups 
according  to  how  they  scored  on  the  initial  tests. 
Furthermore,  subjects  were  handed  envelopes  that 
described  their  performance  on  the  pretest,  as  well  as 
the  performance  of  their  teammates. 

This  procedure  allowed  for  two  manipulations. 
First,  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  by  gender  to  one 
of  three  group  composition  conditions:  female  token  (one 
woman  and  three  men),  male  token  (one  man  and  three 
women)  and  balanced  (two  men  and  two  women).   Second,  the 
feedback  that  the  dominant  team  members  received  about 
the  tokens'  pretest  performance  varied  in  three  ways. 
The  dominant  members  of  token  groups  were  told:  1)  that 
the  token  performed  very   well  on  the  pretests  and  was 
selected  for  the  group  because  of  his/her  ability;  2) 
that  the  token  performed  very  well  on  the  pretests,  but 
was  selected  for  the  team  because  a  male/female  was 
needed  to  complete  the  group;  or  3)  that  the  token 
performed  adequately  on  the  pretests  and  was  selected 
because  a  male/female  was  needed  to  complete  the  group. 
All  subjects,  including  tokens,  were  told  that  all 
non-token  teammates  performed  very   well  on  the  pretests 
and  were  selected  because  of  their  ability.   Furthermore, 
all  subjects  were  told  they  performed  very  well  and  were 
selected  because  of  their  ability.   The  decision  about 
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which  feedback  condition  the  token  and  group  members 
received  was  random,  with  one  third  of  each  of  the  token 
conditions  being  in  each  -Feedback  condition.   These 
manipulations  were  not  pilot  tested  because  o-f  the 
complexity  o-f  the  design  (additional  subjects  would  be 
needed  to  -fill  every  cell  in  all  three  designs,  there-fore 
completely  duplicating  the  study  as  a  whole.   In  e-f-fect, 
the  present  study  served  as  a  pilot  test  for  future 
laboratory  replications  of  research  on  tokenism.   Careful 
attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  choice  of  these 
manipulations  such  that  the  selection  conditions 
represented  actual  employment  circumstances. 

After  subjects  were  placed  in  the  appropriate 
testing  site  and  had  read  their  feedback,  they  were  given 
basic  instructions  about  the  group  task.   They  were  told 
that  both  team  and  individual  performance  would  be 
measured,  and  that  they  should  try  to  solve  the  problem 
in  the  time  allotted.   No  leader  was  designated.   Each 
group  was  allowed  45  minutes  to  work  on  the  task. 

Upon  completion  of  the  task,  subjects  were  asked  to 
answer  questions  about  the  experience.   Among  these 
questions  were  manipulation  checks.   First,  subjects  were 
asked  to  estimate  their  performance  on  the  creativity  and 
intelligence  tests  on  a  100-point  scale.   It  was 
hypothesized  that  nominal  tokens  would  rate  their 
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perf ormance  lower  than  other  group  members.   In  addition, 
subjects  rated  two  of  their  teammates  pretest  performance 
on  a  100-point  scale.   Subjects  were  also  asked  why  they 
thought  they  were  in  their  particular  group.   It  was 
hypothesized  that  nominal  tokens  would  attribute  their 
placement  in  the  group  to  their  sex  more  than  to  their 
abi 1 i ty. 

The  second  set  of  measures  the  subjects  completed 
was  an  evaluation  of  their  performance,  as  well  as  that 
of  two  other  group  members.   In  the  token  conditions, 
nontoken  subjects  rated  themselves,  the  token  and  one 
other  group  member.   The  tokens  rated  themselves  and  two 
teammembers.   In  the  balanced  condition,  subjects  rated 
themselves,  a  subject  of  the  opposite  sex  and  a  subject 
of  the  same  sex.   This  evaluation  format  differed 
somewhat  from  Crocker  and  McGraw's  (1984)  in  order  to 
obtain  self-evaluations  from  tokens  and  non-tokens  that 
could  be  meaningfully  compared. 

The  third  set  of  measures  the  subjects  completed 
were  the  two  scales  of  the  JDI  and  the  role  strain 
measure.   Finally,  subjects  were  debriefed  concerning  the 
true  nature  of  the  study.   Reactions  and  opinions  about 
the  study  were  solicited  from  the  subjects,  and  questions 
were  answered.   All  participants  were  given  candy  as  a 
prize  for  building  the  best  tower. 
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Anal yses 

The  analyses  were  divided  into  three  major  sections 
in  order  to  make  meaningful  comparisons  between  male  and 
-female  tokens,  and  then  to  compare  tokens  to  nontokens. 
Most  of  the  dependent  measures  used  in  this  study  were 
developed  specifically  for  these  purposes.   Therefore, 
preliminary  psychometric  information  needed  to  be 
obtained  in  order  to  assess  the  reliability  of  the 
scales,  and  to  determine  whether  there  was  an  underlying 
factor  structure  among  the  rating  scales.   Without  this 
preliminary  psychometric  information,  use  of  the  rating 
scales  as  adequate  criteria  would  be  questionable.   The 
peer  and  self-performance  appraisal  forms  and  the  role 
conflict/role  ambiguity  scale  were  subjected  to  factor 
and  item  analyses.   Any  reliable  and  meaningful 
dimensions  derived  from  these  analyses  were  used  as 
criterion  variables. 

Depending  on  the  number  of  subscales  derived  from 
the  above  analyses,  a  series  of  MANOVAs  or  ANOVAs  were 
calculated  to  test  several  hypotheses.  Three  separate 
designs  were  needed  to  test  the  hypotheses,  since  the 
full  design  was  not  a  complete  factorial.  Each  design 
overlapped  to  some  degree,  but  only  nonredundant  findings 
are  discussed. 
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The  first  design  was  a  2  (sex  of  subject)  by  3 
(group  composition:  male  token,  -female  token,  or  balanced 
group)  -factorial  that  tested  whether  members  o-f  balanced 
groups  were  more  successful  than  members  o-f  male  token  or 
female  token  groups.   The  second  design  was  a  2  (sex  of 
subject)  by  3  (token  selection  condition)  factorial,  and 
was  applied  only  to  token  subjects  in  the  analysis.   This 
design  tested  whether  tokens  selected  because  of  their 
ability  performed  better  than  tokens  selected  because  of 
their  gender,  and  whether  these  differences  extended  to 
male  as  well  as  female  tokens.   The  third  design  was  a  2 
(sex  of  subject)  by  2  (type  of  subject:  token  or 
dominant)  by  3  (token  selection  condition)  factorial. 
This  design  tested  whether  tokens  differed  from  dominant 
members  among  the  types  of  selection  conditions.   This 
design  did  not  include  members  of  balanced  groups. 

Finally,  a  series  of  analyses  tested  the  hypothesis 
that  male  dominant  members'  attitude  toward  women  as 
managers  moderated  the  effects  of  selection  condition  on 
tokens'  success.   Hierarchical  multiple  regression  was 
used  to  predict  peer  and  self-performance  appraisals  as 
well  as  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity.   Token 
selection  condition  was  dummy  coded  and  entered  first 
into  the  equation,  followed  by  the  Crowne-Mar 1 ow  Social 
Desirability  composite  score,  then  the  WAMS  composite 
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score.   Finally  the  selection  condition  by  WAMS  score,  an 
interaction  term,  was  entered  as  a  moderator  variable. 
If  the  moderator  variable  added  any  significant  variance 
to  the  prediction  of  the  criteria,  this  would  show  that 
dominants'  attitude  affected  tokens'  success  in  the 
group.   Examination  of  the  beta  weights  would  show 
whether  traditional  attitudes  toward  women  managers 
cancels  any  positive  effect  of  token  selection. 
Composite  scores  on  the  Crowne-Marl ow  and  UAMS  were 
created  by  averaging  these  scores  across  the  dominant 
team  members  for  each  female  token.   The  composite  scores 
were  used  in  all  analyses  involving  the  WAMS  and 
Crowne-Marl owe  variables.   This  composite  represented  a 
group  at t i  tude . 

Although  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  use 
individual  scores  in  separate  analyses  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  individual  could  make  a  difference 
for  token  success,  problems  with  data  collection 
precluded  the  possibility  for  conducting  these  analyses. 
The  data  on  WAMS  were  collected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  semester.   The  researcher  asked  that  all 
students  of  General  Psychology  complete  the  UAMS  and 
Crowne-Marl owe  scales.   Not  all  subjects  attended  class 
on  the  day  of  this  data  collection,  and  some  were  unable 
to  complete  the  scales  in  the  allotted  time.   Therefore, 
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not  all  subjects  had  usable  data  -for  these  measures. 

Resul ts 
Manipulation  checks 

Three  types  of  checks  were  used  to  determine  if 
subjects  perceived  the  manipulations  and  believed  the 
experiment's  stated  purpose. 

The  -first  check  asked  subjects  to  describe  what  they 
thought  the  experiment  was  about.   This  question  was 
asked  after  subjects  completed  the  Towers  task. 
Responses  indicating  that  subjects  felt  the  study  was 
about  managerial  teamwork,  how  creativity  and 
intelligence  affect  team  tasks,  or  any  related  response 
were  coded  as  "okay."   Responses  indicating  that  the 
subject  thought  the  study  was  about  how  males  and  -females 
work  together  were  coded  as  "questionable."   1-f  subjects 
-felt  the  study  was  about  how  they  reacted  toward  their 
teammates  given  the  -feedback  about  pretest  results,  their 
responses  were  coded  as  "not  okay."   Ninety-three  percent 
o-f  the  responses  were  coded  as  "okay,"  indicating  that 
subjects  believed  the  stated  purpose  o-f  the  experiment. 
The  -fifteen  subjects  whose  responses  were  "questionable" 
or  "not  okay"  were  removed  -from  further  analyses.   These 
subjects  perceived  the  true  intent  of  the  study  and, 
therefore,  may  have  provided  biased  ratings. 

The  second  manipulation  check  was  designed  to 
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determine  whether  subjects  believed  the  feedback  given  to 
them  about  their  pretest  performance.   Subjects  indicated 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  100  how  well  they  thought  they 
performed  on  the  Anagram  and  Creativity  tasks.   Analysis 
of  variance  indicated  that  males  did  not  differ  in  their 
self-estimates  from  females  on  the  anagram  or  creativity 
pretests,  nor  were  any  differences  found  between  tokens, 
dominants  or  balanced  members  on  either  test.   On  the 
Anagram  pretest,  tokens  who  were  selected  for  the  group 
because  of  their  gender,  and  who  were  described  as  less 
qualified  than  other  team  members,  rated  their  pretest 
score  as  lower  than  did  tokens  in  the  other  selection 
conditions,  F  (2,43)  =  3.29,  p.  =  .047.   This 
finding  did  not  extend  to  self-ratings  on  the  creativity 
pretest.   Therefore,  tokens  described  to  their  teammates 
as  less  qualified,  viewed  their  anagram  skills  as  being 
poor,  but  they  did  not  give  low  estimates  of  their 
creativity  skills.   Table  1  presents  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  these  manipulation  checks. 

The  third  manipulation  check  assessed  the  degree  to 
which  subjects  believed  the  feedback  given  to  them  about 
their  teammates''  pretest  performance.   Subjects  were 
asked  to  rate  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100  how  well  their 
teammates  performed  on  the  pretests.   Subjects  rated  two 
teammates'  performance,  the  same  two  for  whom  they  also 
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provided  performance  ratings.   Each  subject's  score  on 
this  manipulation  check  was  the  average  rating  given  to 
them  by  their  peers.   Analysis  of  variance  on  these 
ratings  indicated  that  ratings  did  not  differ  among 
tokens,  dominants  or  balanced  group  members.   Overall, 
males'  pretest  ratings  did  not  differ  from  females'.   For 
tokens  only,  a  two-way  interaction  emerged  between  sex  of 
subject  and  token  selection  condition,  F  (2,43)  ■ 
3.12,  p_  <  .05.   As  seen  in  Table  1,  there  was  no 
appreciable  difference  between  male  and  female  tokens  in 
the  Qualified  Normal  (Qn)  condition.   Females  in  the 
Qualified  Affirmative  Action  (Qaa)  received  the  highest 
ratings.   Males  in  the  Qaa  condition  received  ratings 
similar  to  those  in  the  Qn  condition.   Males  in  the  Less 
Qualified  Affirmative  Action  (LQaa)  condition  received 
high  ratings,  but  females  in  this  condition  received  very 
low  ratings  (See  Table  1).   This  interaction  was  complex 
and  partially  supported  the  expectation  that  both  male 
and  female  subjects  in  the  Qn  and  Qaa  would  receive  high 
ratings,  whereas  female  subjects  in  the  LQaa  condition 
would  receive  low  ratings.   That  female  tokens  in  the  Qaa 
condition  received  the  highest  ratings  was  unexpected. 
However,  no  specific  hypotheses  were  made  concerning  the 
ratings  of  tokens  in  this  condition.   Although  the 
manipulation  check  did  not  indicate  that  subjects 
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perceived  or  believed  the  -feedback  given  to  them 
concerning  their  token  teammate's  pretest  performance  and 
reason  -for  being  in  the  group,  the  analysis  continued. 
Subjects  may  have  based  their  ratings  on  their  teammates' 
actual  team  performance  instead  of  the  -feedback  given  to 
them  be-fore  the  task  began. 

Factor  Analyses 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  data  analysis,  the  rating 
scales  were  -factor  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  if 
meaningful  subscales  existed,  and  to  reduce  the  data  set 
to  a  smaller  subset  that  accounted  for  sufficient 
variance  in  the  total  scales.   Subscale  scores  on  these 
dimensions  were  used  as  dependent  measures. 
Peer  Performance-Rat  i  no  Fac  tor  Anal yses 

For  the  performance  appraisal  form,  twenty-one  items 
designed  to  measure  several  aspects  of  the  team  members' 
performance  were  completed  by  each  subject.   Tokens  were 
rated  by  all  three  team  members,  dominants  were  rated  by 
one  to  two  team  members,  and  balanced  subjects  were  rated 
by  two  team  members.   Therefore  all  subjects  were  rated 
at  least  once.   Principal  axes  factor  analysis  (PAF)  with 
Varimax  rotation  was  used  to  factor  analyze  the  first  set 
of  ratings  completed  for  each  subject.   As  a  crude 
generalization  check,  PAF  was  used  to  factor  analyze  the 
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second  set  o-f  ratings  completed  for  each  subject,  if 
provided.   It  should  be  noted  that  -for  those  subjects  who 
had  more  than  one  rating,  the  assignment  o-f  first,  second 
or  third  rating  was  random.   There  were  not  enough 
subjects  with  three  ratings  to  warrant  factor  analysis  of 
the  third  rating.   It  was  assumed  that  if  the  factor 
structure  of  the  first  two  scales  were  highly  similar, 
then  generalizations  could  reasonably  be  made  to  the 
th  i  rd  rat  i  ng. 

For  both  the  first  and  second  peer  ratings,  PAF 
yielded  four-factor  solutions  .  The  percentage  of 
variance  explained  by  the  four  factors  was  45.7  for  the 
first  set  of  rating  scales  and  46.8  for  the  second. 
After  Varimax  rotation,  it  was  determined  that  in  both 
analyses,  the  fourth  factor  was  a  one-item  scale  that 
accounted  for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  scale 
variance.   The  factor  matrices  for  the  first  and  second 
peer-ratings  are  given  in  Table  3. 

The  PAF  was  rerun  specifying  a  three-factor 
solution.   The  percentage  of  variance  in  the  first  set  of 
ratings  accounted  for  by  the  three  factors  was  43.1 
percent.   Similarly,  the  percentage  of  variance  index  for 
the  second  set  of  rating  scales  was  46.7  percent.  The 
factor  loading  matrices  of  both  scales  are  given  in  Table 
4. 
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I  tern  Anal yses  of  Peer-rat  i  no  Seal es 

Item  analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  \4    the 
three  subscales  had  sufficient  reliability  to  warrant 
treating  them  as  dimensions  of  the  dependent  variable. 
Subscales  were  created  by  combining  items  that  loaded 
high  (.40  or  higher)  on  a  factor  in  the  analyses  of  the 
first  and  second  peer-ratings.   Subscale  1  was  composed 
of  items  4,  6,  6,  10,  13,  15,  16,  17,  and  21.   Subscale  2 
was  composed  of  items  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  12,  14,  and  18. 
Subscale  3  was  composed  of  items  2,  1?,  and  20.   In  all 
cases,  the  subscales  were  created  by  giving  unit  weights 
to  the  variables.   This  method  of  creating  subscales  is 
the  most  conceptually  simple  (Rummel ,  1970).   The  results 
of  the  item  analysis  showed  that  coefficient  alpha,  an 

index  of  internal  consistency,  for  the  entire  first  set 

3- 
of  peer-rating  scales  was  equal  to  .87  .   The  alphas  for 

the  three  subscales  were  as  follows:  Subscale  1,  alpha  = 

.86;  subscale  2,  alpha  =  .86.   The  bivariate  correlation 

between  items  2  and  20  is  -.56;  between  items  2  and  19  is 

.006;  and  between  items  19  and  20  is  .11.   These  three 

items,  2,  19  and  20,  comprised  the  third  subscale.   In 

regard  to  the  second  peer-rating,  coefficient  alpha  for 

the  total  scale  was  .89.   The  alphas  for  the  three 

subscales  were    as    follows:    subscale    1,    alpha  =    .87; 

subscale  2,  alpha  =  .87;  and  again,  the  bivariate 
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correlation  between  items  2  and  20,  which  composed  the 
third  subscale  was  equal  to  -.58. 

The  results  of  the  item  analyses  showed  that  each  of 
the  subscales  had  sufficient  internal  reliability  to 
warrant  use  as  dependent  measures.   The  item  analyses 
also  showed  that  -for  both  sets  of  ratings,  the  removal  o-f 
items  1?  and  21  would  improve  the  reliability  of  the 
scales.   Examination  of  the  inter  item  correlation  matrix 
indicated  that  these  items,  for  the  most  part,  were  not 
highly  related  to  other  items,  nor  were  they  related  to 
each  other  <see  Tables  5  and  6).   It  was  decided  to  drop 
these  items  from  further  analyses. 
Sel f-rat  i  no  Factor  Anal yses 

PAF  and  follow-up  item  analyses  were  performed  on 
the  self-ratings.   The  PAF  yielded  a  six-factor  solution 
as  determined  by  a  scree  test.   These  six  factors 
accounted  for  4<5.8  percent  of  the  total  scale  variance. 
The  scree  test  indicated  that  the  first  three  factors 
accounted  for  the  most  variance,  38  percent.   After 
varimax  rotation,  substantial  crossloading  of  variables 
on  the  factors  still  existed,  and  the  six  dimensions  were 
still  difficult  to  interpret;  therefore,  a  second 
analysis  was  conducted  with  only  three  factors  specified. 
The  three-factor  solution  is  presented  in  Table  7. 
Examination  of  factor  loadings  indicated  that  three  items 
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<14,  IS  and  16)  cross! oaded  substantially  (greater  than 
.40)  on  two  factors.   Furthermore,  interpretation  of  the 
■factors  was  difficult,  and  did  not  closely  correspond  to 
the  factor  structure  of  the  peer-ratings. 
Sel f -rat  i  no  I  tern  Anal yses 

The  item  analyses  of  the  self-ratings  yielded  an 
internal  consistency  estimate  for  the  total  scale  of  .82. 
Coefficient  alpha  estimates  were  .81  for  the  first 
subscale,  .63  for  the  second  scale,  and  .59  for  the 
third,  three-item  scale.   The  item-total  correlations 
indicated  that  item  21  did  not  correlate  highly  with  the 
first  subscale,  and  the  alpha  estimate  would  be  improved 
by  its  removal .   Furthermore,  items  2  and  20  did  not 
correlate  highly  with  the  second  subscale,  and  alpha 
would  improve  with  their  removal.   Finally,  item  1?  did 
not  correlate  highly  with  the  third  subscale,  and  its 
alpha  estimate  would  be  improved  if  this  item  were 
removed.  Items  2  and  20  were  retained  because  they 
composed  a  unique,  reliable  scale  in  the  peer  ratings. 
Items  19  and  21  were  deleted  from  further  analyses. 
Table  8  presents  the  inter  item  correlations  for  the 
ent  i  re  seal  e  . 

Factor  Analyses  of  the  Rol e 
Stress  Measures 

The  role  conflict/role  ambiguity  scale  used  in  this 
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study  was  a  modi  f  i  cat  i  on  of  the  House,  Schuler  and 
Leuanoni  (1983)  scale.   A  decision  was  made  to  -factor 
analyze  the  scale  to  determine  14    the  same  -factor 
structure  was  consistent  with  the  original  House  et  al . 
scale.   A  principle  axes  -factor  analysis  with  multiple 
regression  estimates  o-f  communal  i  ty  was  conducted  <see 
Table  2>  .   The  scree  test  indicated  a  5— factor  solution 
that  accounted  for  56,1  percent  of  the  total  scale 
variance.   The  varimax  rotation  produced  crossl oadi ngs  on 
three  variables,  and  the  factors  were  difficult  to 
interpret  (see  Table  9).   Because  the  scale  was 
originally  -found  to  have  only  2  factors  when  House  et  al  . 
conducted  their  factor  analyses,  a  second  analysis  was 
conducted  with  only  2  -factors  specified.   The  two  factors 
accounted  for  31.2  percent  of  the  total  scale  variance. 
Varimax  rotation  produced  simple  structure,  except  for 
item  9  which  crossloaded  on  both  factors.   The  pattern  of 
factor  loadings  did  not  show  complete  correspondence  with 
the  original  -factor  structure.   In  fact,  Table  10  shows 
that  several  items  did  not  load  highly  on  either  factor. 
I  tern  Anal yses  of  the  Rol  e  Stress 
Seal  es 

The  internal  consistency  estimate  for  the  total  role 
conflict/role  ambiguity  scale  was  alpha  =  .85;  the  alpha 
estimate  of  the  -first  subscale  was  also  .85.   This 
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estimate  -for  the  second  subscale  was  .70.   The  pattern  of 
interitem  correlations  and  item-total  correlations  for 
both  scales  showed  that  no  items  tended  to  correlate 
poorly  with  the  rest  of  the  scale  (see  Table  11  for 
interitem  correlations).   All  items  were  retained  for 
future  analyses. 

Multivariate  Analyses  of  Variance 

Although  the  subscales  derived  from  PAF  were 
sufficiently  reliable,  the  internal  consistencies  of  the 
total  scales  were  better  than  any  of  the  respective 
subscales.   Furthermore,  the  pattern  of  loadings  for  sets 
of  subscales  indicated  a  substantial  level  of 
crossl oadi ng,  especially  for  the  peer  and  self-ratings, 
using  a  criterion  of  r  =  .40  as  a  loading  cutoff. 
Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  total  scales  as 
dependent  variables  in  a  multivariate  analysis  of 
variance  that  protected  the  exper imen twi se  error  rate. 

In  the  first  design,  sex  of  subject  was  crossed  with 
group  composition  (female  token,  male  token  or  balanced 
group).   The  dependent  measures  were  the  average  of  the 
peer-ratings  (obtained  by  averaging  across  the  three  sets 
of  ratings,  then  averaging  across  the  nineteen  items), 
the  average  of  the  self-ratings  (over  1?  items),  the  JDI 
work  index,  the  JDI  coworker  index,  and  the  average  of 
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the  total  role  conflict/role  ambiguity  measure  (over  21 
items).   The  2X3  MANCKv'A  yielded  a  marginal  main  effect 
■for  sex  as  indicated  by  the  Uilks  Lambda  criterion 
(lambda  =  .95),  F(5,196)  =  2.19  p.  <  .057.   Follow 
up  univariate  ANOVAs  showed  that  males  and  females 
differed  on  peer  ratings  only,  such  that  males  were  rated 
more  positively  than  females  (M  males  =  4.95,  M 
females  =  4.66),  £  =  .03.   The  hVWOUA  produced  no 
main  effect  for  group  composition,  nor  a  significant 
interaction  of  sex  by  group  composition. 

The  second  design  analyzed  differences  between  male 
and  female  tokens  on  the  basis  of  selection  condition 
(i.e.  if  they  were  qualified  and  selected  for  the  group 
because  of  their  ability  [Qualified  Normal-  Qn3 , 
qualified,  but  selected  because  of  their  gender 
[Qualified  Affirmative  Action-  Qaa]  or  less  qualified, 
but  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  gender  [Less  Qualified 
Affirmative  Action,  LQaa]).   Th i s  2  (sex  of  subject)  X  3 
(selection  condition)  MANOUA  yielded  no  main  effect  for 
sex  or  type  of  token  and  no  interaction. 

The  third  design  explored  possible  differences 
between  males  and  females,  tokens  and  dominants,  and 
token  selection  condition  (Qn,  Qaa,  LQaa).  This  2  X  2  X  3 
MANOVA  yielded  no  significant  three-  or  two-way 
interactions,  no  main  effect  for  subject  type,  token  or 
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dominant,  and  no  main  effect  -for  sex.  It,  however, 
revealed  a  main  effect  for  type  of  token.  The  Milk's 
lambda  criterion  was  .86,  F<10,322)  =  2.43,  p_  <  .008. 
Examination  of  univariate  F-tests  on  the  dependent 
measures  yielded  significant  differences  between  token 
types  on  the  JDI  coworker  scale,  F  (2,165)  =  8.14, 
p_  <  .0001,  CO  =  .08.   The  means  indicated  that  persons 
in  groups  in  which  the  token  was  Qn  CM  =  47.18)  were 
more  satisfied  with  their  coworkers  than  were  members  of 
groups  in  which  the  token  was  chosen  for  his  or  her 
gender  (Qaa  M  =  44.88;  LQaa,  M  -  44.86). 

Marginally  significant  differences  were  found 
between  token  types  on  the  JDI  work  index  F(2,165)  = 
2.95,  £  <  .055, to  =  .001.   Comparison  of  the  means 
revealed  that  subjects  in  the  Qn  condition  were  more 
satisfied  with  their  work  (M  =  36.60)  than  were 
subjects  in  the  LQaa  condition  (M  =  35.11),  who  were 
more  satisfied  than  subjects  in  the  Qaa  condition  (M 
=  34.78).   This  comparison  was  done  by  inspecting  the 
means.   A  more  formal  post  hoc  analysis  was  not  conducted 
because  in  this  and  subsequent  analyses,  no  consistent 
pattern  of  means  emerged  on  factors  with  three  levels. 
Therefore  mean  differences  are  described,  but  no  weight 
is  given  to  them  in  the  discussion  of  the  results. 
Back  to  the  Drawing.  Board:  Oblique  Rotations 
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Due  to  the  generally  non-significant  -findings  in 
these  MANOMAs,  factor  anal/is  of  the  peer  and 
self-ratings  using  an  oblique  rotation  solution  was 
undertaken.   An  oblique  solution  was  used  in  order  to 
obtain  better  simple  structure  than  was  found  in  the 
orthogonal  solution.   A  moderate  degree  of 
i n tercorrel at i on  between  the  factors  was  acceptable 
because  there  was  no  theoretical  or  conceptual  reason  to 
believe  that  the  factors  should  be  uncorrel ated. 

The  delta  value  used  in  the  analysis  determined  the 
degree  to  which  the  factors  become  i n tercorrel ated.   This 
value  was  set  at  zero  in  the  SPSSX  program,  which  allowed 
for  moderate  i ntercorrel at i on .    A  three-factor  solution 
was  found  in  all  three  analyses  (first  and  second  peer 
ratings  and  self-rating).   The  factor  i ntercorrel at i ons 
are  found  in  Table  12.   In  the  first  set  of  peer-rating 
scales,  the  three-factor  solution  accounted  for  46.9 
percent  of  the  total  scale  variance.   Loadings  on  the 
factor  pattern  matrix  were  used  to  interpret  the  factors. 
Table  13   shows  the  pattern  matrix  for  the  first  rating. 
The  first  factor  was  interpreted  as  interpersonal  and 
teamwork  orientation,  and  accounted  for  39  percent  of  the 
common  scale  variance  (but  only  18  percent  of  the  total 
variance).   The  second  factor,  which  accounted  for  1A 
percent  of  the  common  variance  and  7  percent  of  the  total 
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variance,  was  indicative  of  sex-appropriate  behavior. 
The  third  -factor  was  interpreted  as  task  and 
leadership-oriented,  and  accounted  -for  36   percent  of  the 
common  variance  and  17  percent  o-f  the  total  variance. 
This  same  -factor  structure  was  -found  in  the  second 
peer-ratings  as  well  as  the  self-ratings  (see  Table  13). 

Since  both  sets  of  peer  ratings  had  similar  factor 
structures,  a  composite  set  of  scale  scores  was  created 
by  averaging  all  three  sets  of  peer  ratings.   The  first 
scale  was  derived  by  averaging  items  loading  high  on  the 
first  factor  with  a  correlation  of  .40  or  greater.   The 
items  were  given  unit  weights  to  create  the  scale.   Unit 
or  raw  score  weights,  rather  than  factor  scores  were  used 
because  of  the  empirical  nature  of  the  research. 
Furthermore,  this  factor  weighting  scheme  is  listed  as  a 
common  one  by  Rummel  <1970>.   There  was  no  theoretical  or 
conceptual  reason  to  use  factor  scores.   Similarly,  the 
second  and  third  scales  were  created  by  averaging  items 
loading  high  on  the  second  and  third  factors, 
respectively.   Scales  on  the  self-ratings  were  obtained 
by  combining  items  that  loaded  .40  or  greater  on  a 
factor.   Again,  the  items  were  given  unit  weights. 

Internal  consistency  estimates  were  obtained  for 
each  of  the  subscales  of  the  peer  and  self-ratings.  The 
alpha  coefficient  for  the  first  subscale  of  the  peer 
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rating,  averaged  over  all  three  ratings  was  .88.   The 
third  subscale  was  .89  (alpha  was  not  estimated  -for  the 
second  subscale  because  it  was  a  two-item  scale;  the 
bivariate  correlation  between  item  2  and  20  was  r  »  .62). 
The  first  subscale  of  the  self-ratings  had  an  alpha 
coef  f  i  c  i  ent  o-f  .80,  that  -for  the  third  scale  was 
estimated  to  be  .82  (again  alpha  was  not  estimated  -for 
the  second,  two-item  scale;  the  bivariate  r  =  .60). 

To  reiterate,  the  factor  analysis  of  the 
peer-ratings  yielded  three  dimensions:  Interpersonal/Team 
orientation,  Gender  Specificity  and  Task/Leadership 
Orientation.   Factor  analysis  of  the  self-ratings  also 
produced  three  similar  dimensions.   Table  14  summarizes 
the  factors. 

Although  statistical  orthogonality  of  the  role 
conflict  and  role  ambiguity  scales  has  never  been 
formerly  or  theoretically  stated,  an  oblique  factor 
solution  was  not  attempted,  since  neither  the  Rizzo, 
House  and  Lirtzman   (1971)  scale  nor  the  House,  Schuler 
and  Levanoni  (1983)  scale  were  factor  analyzed  in  this 
way.   This  decision  not  to  attempt  an  oblique  rotation 
was  also  made  to  avoid  interpretive  complexities.    The 
scale  interpretations  made  by  House  and  his  colleagues 
were  based  on  orthogonal  factors;  it  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  investigation  to  produce  theoretical 
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justification  -for  oblique  -factors.   Instead  two  scales, 
role  conflict  and  role  ambi gu i ty  were  created  by 
combining  items  that  were  originally  specified  as 
belonging  to  the  respective  scales.   The  role  ambiguity 
scale  was  created  by  averaging  items  1  to  11,  and  the 
role  conflict  scale  was  created  by  averaging  items  12  to 
21.   The  alpha  estimates  of  the  two  scales  were  .83  and 
.76  respectively  (see  Table  15  for  a  description  of  the 
seal  es)  . 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Using  these  scale  scores  now  as  dependent  measures 
(including  the  JDI  work  and  coworker  scales),  a  MANOVA 
was  not  technically  feasible  due  to  the  inadequate  sample 
size  qualification  .   Given  this  restriction,   separate 
univariate  ANCWAs  were  performed  on  each  dependent 
variable.   A  protected  F  with  an  alpha  level  of  £  < 
.001  was  used  to  insure  an  experiment-wise  alpha  of  .05. 

The  three  designs  described  earlier  were  used  to 
examine  main  effects  and  interactions  for  each  of  the 
dependent  variables.   The  results  of  the  ten  Sex  X  Group 
Composition  ANOVAs  are  presented  in  Table  16.   Because 
the  different  treatment  cells  were  unbalanced  with 
respect  to  sample  size,  a  regression  approach  was  used  to 
partition  sums  of  squares.   This  resulted  in  a 
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nonor thogonal  analysis  of  variance.   This  approach 
assessed  the  main  effect  or  interaction  terms  of  interest 
while  partial ing  out  or  controlling  for  every  other  term 
in  the  model,  producing  a  conservative  test  of 
significant  (SPSS,  1983).   Due  to  the  lengthy  set  of 
analyses,  only  significant  findings  are  reported  in  the 
text. 

For  the  interpersonal/teamwork  dimension  of  the  peer 
rating,  no  main  effects  of  sex  or  group  composition  were 
found,  nor  was  there  any  interaction.   The  Gender 
dimension  of  the  peer-ratings  yielded  a  main  effect  for 
sex,  F(l,202>  =  283.97,  £  <  .0001W  =  .58. 
Examination  of  the  means  (Table  17)  indicated  that  males 
were  rated  as  behaving  in  a  more  mascul ine  way  than 
women,  and  women  were  rated  as  behaving  in  a  more 
feminine  way.   In  other  words,  men  and  women  were 
perceived  as  acting  in  gender  congruent  ways.   There  was 
no  main  effect  for  group  composition,  or  interaction  of 
sex  and  group  composition. 

For  the  task/leadership  dimension,  a  marginal  effect 
for  sex  was  found,  F(l,202)  =  10.04,  p_  <  .002, £>  = 
.04.   Examination  of  the  means  indicated  that  males  were 
rated  higher  on  this  dimension  than  females  (see  Table 
17).   No  significant  main  effects  or  interaction  were 
found  on  the  interpersonal/teamwork  dimension  of  the 
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self-ratings.   A  main  effect  for  sex  was  found  on  the 
Gender  self-rating  scale.   Subjects  viewed  themselves  as 
behaving  in  gender  congruent  ways.   For  the 
task/leadership  dimension  of  the  self-rating,  no  main 
effects  or  interactions  were  found.   Furthermore,  no  main 
effects  or  interactions  were  found  on  the  JDI  work  or  JD1 
coworker  scales.   No  main  effects  or  interactions  were 
found  on  the  role  ambiguity  scale;  a  marginally 
significant  effect  was  found  for  sex  on  the  role  conflict 
scale,  F(l,224>  =  5.86,  £  <  .02,  W  =  .02. 
Examination  of  the  means  (Table  17)  showed  that  females 
experienced  less  role  conflict  than  males. 

The  sex  by  token  type  design  examined  differences 
between  male  and  female  tokens,  and  differences  in  the 
selection  method  used  to  choose  each  token.   Table  18 
provides  the  ANOVA  results  for  all  dependent  measures. 
The  interpersonal/teamwork  dimension  of  the  peer-ratings 
produced  a  marginal  main  effect  for  sex,  F(l,39>  = 
.70  £  <  .036.   Examination  of  the  means  (Table  1?) 
indicated  that  while  both  sexes  were  rated  high  on  this 
dimension,  males  were  rated  higher.   This  effect,  though, 
is  redundant  with  the  sex  effect  found  in  the  larger,  sex 
by  group  composition  design.   Males  and  females  used  in 
this  analysis  represent  a  subset  of  that  design.   Not 
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surprisingly,  male  and  -female  tokens  were  rated  as  acting 

more  masculine  and  -feminine  respectively  on  the  Gender 

i 
dimension,  F(l,39>  =  120.19,  ]j  <  .0001, IJ  =  .73. 

There-fore,  this  difference  between  males  and  -females  in 

general  was  also  found  with  male  and  -female  tokens. 

Similarly,  a  marginal  main  e-f-fect  -for  sex  was  -found  on 

the  task/leadership  dimension,  F(l,39>  =  7.26,  p 

<  .01,  w=  .12,  that  also  shows  that  male  tokens  were 

rated  higher  on  this  dimension  than  -females,  as  was  -found 

•for  the  total  sample  (see  Table  19). 

The  results  of  the  three  scales  of  the  self-ratings 
reflected  the  findings  of  the  first  design.   No 
significant  main  effects  or  interaction  were  found  on  the 
interpersonal/teamwork  dimension.   Male  and  female  tokens 
rated  themselves  as  acting  in  gender  congruent  terms  as 
indicated  by  the  main  effect  for  sex  on  the  gender 
dimension,  F(l,39>  =  <49.12,  £  <  .0001,^=  .50. 
No  main  effects  or  interaction  were  found  on  the 
task/leadership  dimension.   Furthermore,  no  significant 
effects  were  found  on  the  JDI  work  and  coworker  scales, 
or  on  the  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity  scales. 

The  third  and  final  design  examined  differences  on 
the  dependent  measures  on  the  basis  of  sex,  token  or 
dominant  status  and  the  type  of  selection  condition  the 
token  experienced  (see  Table  20  a  and  b  for  a  summary  of 
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the  analyses  of  variance).   Although  this  analysis 
represents  a  subset  of  the  -first  sex  by  group  composition 
design,  it  allows  for  specific  interactions  between  type 
o-f  subject  <token  or  dominant),  sex,  and  selection 
condition  to  be  examined.   Main  effects  of  sex  and 
selection  condition,  as  well  as  the  sex  X  token  type 
interaction  are  redundant  with  the  previous  sex  X  token 
type  design.   Table  21  a  and  b  presents  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  this  analysis. 

The  interpersonal/teamwork  dimension  of  the 
peer-ratings  yielded  no  main  effects  or  interaction.   The 
redundant  sex  main  effect  for  the  Gender  dimension  is 
evident.   A  marginal  effect  for  sex  was  found  on  the 
task/leadership  dimension.   As  with  previous  designs,  the 
means  indicated  that  both  token  and  dominant  males  were 
rated  higher  on  this  dimension  than  token  or  dominant 
females,  F<1,1«S5)  =  5.42,  p.  <  .021, W  =  .02. 
Results  of  the  three  scales  of  the  self-ratings  reflected 
the  findings  shown  in  the  previous  designs.   Main  effects 
for  sex  were  found  on  the  gender  dimension,  and  no  other 
main  effects  or  interactions  were  found,  with  one 
exception.   A  marginal  effect  for  subject  type  (token  or 
dominant)  was  found  on  the  task/leadership  dimension, 
£<1,165)  =  6.34,  b.    <  .004, U  =  .04.   Examination 
of  the  means  indicated  that  male  and  female  dominants 
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were  rated  higher  on  this  dimension  than  were  male  and 
•female  tokens. 

No  significant  main  effects  or  interactions  were 
found  on  the  interpersonal/teamwork  dimension  of  the 
self-ratings.   The  gender  scale  of  the  self-ratings 
indicated,  as  expected,  that  male  tokens  and  dominants 
perceived  themselves  as  behaving  in  a  more  masculine  way, 
F<1,1<45>  =  187.95,  £.  <  .0001,  &  =  .51.   A 
marginal  effect  for  type  of  subject  was  found  on  the 
task/leadership  dimension  of  the  self-rating, 
F<1,1<55>  =  8.34,  £  <  .004,  U)  =  .04.   Examination 
of  the  means  indicated  that  dominants  perceived 
themselves  as  being  more  task-leadership-oriented  than 
tokens. 

No  significant  main  effects  or  interactions  were 
found  on  the  JDI  Work  index.   Two  marginal  effects  were 
found  on  the  JDI  Coworker  index.   A  main  effect  for  sex 
was  found,  F<1,165)  =  4.23,  p_  <  .041, L>  =  .02, 
such  that  females  were  more  satisfied  with  their 
teammates  than  were  males.   Furthermore,  a  marginal  token 
type  by  subject  type  interaction  was  found,  F<2,165) 
=  4.05,  £  <  .019,  <J=  .02.   The  pattern  of  means 
indicated  that  for  dominants,  those  who  were  in  groups 
where  the  the  token  was  selected  under  the  Qualified 
Normal  condition  were  very  satisfied  with  their 
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teammates,  those  selected  under  the  Qualified  Affirmative 
Action  condition  were  the  least  satisfied,  and  those 
selected  under  the  Less  Qualified  condition  were 
moderately  satisfied.   Conversely,  for  tokens,  those 
selected  under  the  Qn  and  LQaa  conditions  were  moderately 
satisfied  with  their  teammates,  while  those  selected 
under  the  Qaa  condition  were  most  satisfied   (see  Figure 
1  for  a  graphic  depiction). 

A  marginal  effect  for  sex  was  found  on  the  Role 
Conflict  scale,  F(l,83)  =  4.13,  p.  <  .04, w  =  .02. 
This  effect  reflects  the  same  effect  shown  in  the  Sex  by 
Group  composition  design.   Females  experienced  less  role 
conflict  than  males.   No  main  effects  of  subject  type  or 
token  selection  were  found,  nor  were  any  interactions 
significant.   No  main  effects  were  found  on  the  Role 
Ambiguity  scale.   Table  20b  shows  that  a  marginally 
significant  Sex  X  Subject  type  interaction  was  found, 
F<1,183>  =  7.02,  £  <  .009.   Figure  2  shows  that 
for  males,  type  of  subject,  token  or  dominant,  did  not 
significantly  change  mean  scores  on  the  role  ambiguity 
scale.   Females,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  high  role 
ambiguity  when  they  were  tokens  and  low  levels  when  they 
were  dominants.   No  other  significant  interactions  were 
found. 
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Sex  Role  Stereotyping 

Hypothesis  2  stated  that  the  rated  performance  of 
•female  tokens  would  be  affected  by  the  degree  o-f  sex  role 
stereotyping  by  her  male  coworkers.   Tokens  working  in 
groups  in  which  the  males  had  stereotypical  attitudes 
toward  women  as  managers  would  receive  lower  performance 
ratings  than  -females  working  with  males  with  more 
contemporary  attitudes.   In  terms  o-f  the  analysis,  WAMS 
scores  were  examined  to  determine  whether  they  moderated 
the  hypothesized  relationship  between  token  selection 
condition  and  work  outcomes  (performance  appraisal).   It 
was  expected  that  if  male  coworkers  had  stereotypical 
attitudes  toward  women  managers,  then  female  tokens  would 
receive  low  ratings  despite  the  purpose  of  their 
selection.   If  males'  had  contemporary  attitudes,  then 
female  tokens  would  receive  performance  ratings  in 
accordance  with  their  perceived  selection. 

Since  social  desirability  has  been  shown  to  be 
positively  correlated  with  scores  on  the  WAMS,  social 
desirability,  as  measured  by  the  Crowne-Marl owe  scale, 
was  partialed  out  of  the  UAMS  scores.   A  hierarchical 
multiple  regression  equation  was  used  to  predict 
performance  ratings  and  self-ratings.   Token  selection 
condi  t  i  on  <Qual  i  f  i  ed  Normal ,  QualifiedAffi rmat  i  ve 
Action,  or  Less  Qualified  Affirmative  Action)  was  dummy 
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coded  and  entered  on  the  -first  step,  -followed  by  the 
Crowne-Marl owe  composite  scores,  and  then  UAMS  composite 
scores.   Composite  scores  on  both  the  Crowne-Marl owe  and 
UAMS  were  created  by  averaging  the  scores  o-f  the  -female 
tokens'  teammates  on  these  measures.   Thus,  -for  token 
subject  "A,"  her  composite  UAMS  score  would  be  the 
average  o-f  her  teammates'  UAMS  scores.   Not  all  UAMS 
scores  were  available  -for  every  subject,  so  separate 
analyses  could  not  be  per-formed  on  each  teammate's  UAMS 
score.   The  composite  score  represented  the  average  o-f 
one,  two  or  three  teammates.   Finally,  the  interaction  of 
the  composite  UAMS  score  and  the  token  selection 
condition  (a  dummy  variable)  was  entered  as  a  possible 
moderator  variable.   The  zero-order  correlations  between 
each  o-f  these  variables  and  the  criterion  variables  are 
presented  in  Table  22. 

Interestingly,  it  was  -found  in  the  present  sample 
that  UAMS  and  Crowne-Marl owe  scores  were  negatively 
related,  indicating  that  subjects  with  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  -female  managers  were  less  subject  to 
social  desirability.   This  negative  correlation,  however, 
was  not  statistically  significant.   A  -follow-up  analysis 
was  conducted  to  determine  i -f  this  negative  correlation 
held  only  -for  the  composite  scores  computed  -for  -female 
tokens.   UAMS  and  Crowne-Marl owe  scores  were  calculated 
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-for  all  tokens  and  dominants,  and  these  scores  were 
correlated.   A  scatterplot  of  the  data  showed  that  the 
biuariate  distribution  was  homoscedast i c ,  and  without 
severe  outliers.   The  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
was  computed  to  be  r  =  -.25,  p_  <  -001,  df  ■  141. 
There-fore,  the  negative  correlation  -found  in  the 
composite  scores  was  not  an  artifact  of  the  averaging 
technique,  and  generalized  to  a  larger  sample. 

The  results  of  the  hierarchical  regression  analyses 
are  presented  in  Tables  23  and  24.   The  results  showed 
that  neither  token  selection  condition,  Crowne-Marl owe , 
nor  UAMS  reliably  predicted  peer  or  self-ratings. 
Moreover,  the  interaction  of  UAMS  and  selection  condition 
did  not  predict  peer  or  self-ratings. 

Fol 1 ow-Up  Analyses 

Since  the  hypothesis  that  token  selection  would 
affect  the  dependent  measures  was  not  supported,  a 
follow-up  analysis  was  conducted  to  explore  possible 
reasons  for  these  findings.   A  possible  explanation  is 
that  subjects  may  have  differed  in  their  attitudes  toward 
female  managers  in  such  a  way  that  more  contemporary 
attitudes  could  have  offset  any  effect  due  to  token 
selection.   Random  assignment  of  subjects  to  conditions 
should  have  rendered  the  distribution  of  attitudes  equal 
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across  groups.   Nonetheless,  since  the  data  were 
available,  ANWAs  on  the  Sex  X  Selection  Condition  and 
Sex  X  Selection  Condition  X  Subject  Type  designs  were 
conducted  to  determine  group  di f f erences  in  WAMS  scores. 
Again,  a  nonor thogonal  analysis  of  variance  was  used, 
since  cell  sizes  were  unequal. 

As  expected,  males  differed  reliably  -from  female 
tokens  in  their  attitudes  as  determined  by  the  Sex  by 
Token  Type  design,  F<1,137>  =  41.05,  p.  <  .0001,  u> 
=  .21.   This  sex  effect  was  not  replicated  in  the  Sex  X 
Selection  Condition  design  for  tokens  only  (see  Table  25 
for  means).   Neither  analysis  lent  support  to  the 
suggested  hypothesis  that  subjects  differed  in  their 
attitudes  as  a  function  of  token  selection  condition. 
Therefore,  uneven  distribution  of  WAMS  scores  could  not 
account  for  the  lack  of  findings  in  this  study. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  nonsignificant 
findings  in  the  WAMS  analysis  is  a  function  of  low 
statistical  power.   Since  only  female  tokens  were  used  in 
the  analysis,  the  sample  size  was  very  small  (n=25).   A 

low  subject-to-predictor  ratio  tends  to  overestimate 

X. 
effect  sizes  <R  ),  but  the  shrinkage  formula  to  correct 

for  sample  size  reduced  these  effects  to  near  zero. 

Furthermore,  using  a  dummy  coding  scheme  to  enter  token 

selection  condition  into  the  regression  equation  caused  a 
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severe  problem  when  the  dummy  coded  variables  were  also 
used  to  create  a  moderator  variable.   When  the  dummy 
variable  (coded  -1,  0,  1,  cf.  Overall  and  Klett,  1983) 
was  multiplied  by  the  continuous  variable  (composite  UAMS 
score),  the  resulting  correlation  between  the  moderator 
variable  and  the  dummy  variable  was  artificially  very 
high  (e.g.   r   =  .99).      When  the  dummy  variable  was 
entered  -first  into  the  hierarchical  regression  equation, 
there  was  no  unique  variance  left  in  the  moderator 
variable  to  enter,  so  this  variable  never  passed  the 
tolerance  level  to  enter  into  the  equation.   Changing  the 
dummy  coding  scheme  to  just  0  and  1  decreased  the 
correlation  between  the  dummy  variable  and  the 
multiplicative  variable  such  that  the  latter  had  enough 
unique  variance  to  enter,  but  the  bivariate  r  between  the 
two  was  still  extremely  high  (e.g.   r   =  .97),  leaving 
only  a  small  amount  of  unique  variance  in  the 
multiplicative  variable.   Due  to  the  combination  of  these 
problems  with  the  hierarchical  analysis,  a  simple 
Treatment  by  Clocks  design  was  used  in  an  analysis  of 
variance.   The  composite  UAMS  score  was  divided  into 
three  approximately  equal  groups  representing  low,  medium 
and  high  composite  UAMS  scores,  where  a  high  score 
referred  to  contemporary  attitude  toward  women  managers. 
The  design  was  a  3  ( tr i chotomi zed  composite  UAMS)  by  3 
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(Token  Selection  Condition)  Analysis  of  Variance  for  the 

dependent  variable  of  peer  rating.   The  dependent 

variable  was  altered  somewhat  in  an  attempt  to  create  a 

variable  with  greater  variance.   Since  the 

Interpersonal/Teamwork  dimension  and  the  Task/Leadership 

dimension  were  highly  correlated  <r  =  .88),  these  two 

dimension  were  combined  to  create  a  unitary  dimension. 

The  analysis  o-f  variance  yielded  a  main  effect  -for 

n. 
WAMS,    F<2,16>    =   3.86,    p<.04,^  =    .02.       Inspection    of 

the  means  indicated  that  a  female  token  in  a  group  in 

which  males  had  moderate  attitudes  toward  women  managers 

received  the  highest  performance  ratings  <M  =  5.10), 

followed  by  tokens  in  teams  in  which  the  males  had 

conservative  attitudes  <M  =  4.76),  which  was  followed 

by  tokens  in  groups  in  which  the  males  had  contemporary 

attitudes  <M  =  4.47).   There  was  no  main  effect  for 

type  of  selection  condition,  nor  was  any  interaction 

found  between  selection  condition  and  the  tr i chotomi zed 

UAMS  score.   The  unexpected  pattern  of  means  in  the  WAMS 

trichotomy  was  not  found  in  any  further  analyses  using 

self-ratings  or  role  conflict/role  ambiguity  as  dependent 

measures.   This  suggested  that  this  main  effect  may  have 

been  an  alpha  error. 
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Pi  scussi  on 

To  summarize  the  -findings  of  this  study,  the 
hypotheses  were  generally  not  supported.   Looking  at  the 
general  pattern  o-f  results,  not  only  did  the  selection 
condition  of  tokens  not  affect  token  performance  and 
other  criteria,  but  tokens  did  not  differ  from 
non-tokens.   Furthermore,  the  sex  role  attitude  of  male 
dominants  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  female  tokens' 
performance.   Although  apparently  spurious  main  effects 
and  interactions  were  found,  no  consistency  in  these 
findings  emerged;  nor  was  any  meaningful  interpretation 
forthcoming.   In  all,  two  general,  consistent  effects 
were  found  that  merit  discussion. 

As  evidenced  by  the  Gender  Specificity  scales  of 
both  the  peer  and  self-rating  forms,  subjects  clearly 
perceived  their  own  and  their  teammates'  performance  to 
be  gender  congruent.   That  is,  males  were  perceived  to  be 
acting  in  a  masculine  manner,  females  in  a  feminine 
manner.   Second,  males  were  rated  higher  on  the 
task/leadership  scale  of  both  rating  scales,  which 
indicated  that  males  assumed  a  more  leadership-oriented 
role  in  the  group.   Because  the  Gender  Specificity  and 
Task/Leadership  dimensions  on  both  rating  forms  were 
correlated  (see  Table  26    for  i ntercorrel at i ons  among 
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dependent  variables),  it  was  not  surprising  that 
perceptions  of  masculine  behavior  were  related  to 
perceptions  of  leadership.   Schein's  (1973,  1975) 
evidence  that  managerial  behavior  is  perceived  as 
masculine  behavior  helps  to  explain  why  males  were  rated 
higher  on  this  aspect  o-f  team  performance.   The 
Interpersonal/Teamwork  dimension  o-f  performance  was  not 
highly  related  to  perceptions  of  femininity/masculinity, 
which  suggested  the  masculine-managerial  relationship 
held  only  for  the  task-oriented/leadership  aspect  of  team 
management . 

Another  possible  explanation  for  the  sex  difference 
in  the  Task/Leadership  dimension  comes  from  a  model  of 
gender  bias  in  performance  ratings  (Lahey,  Stockdale, 
Downey  &  Astley,  1986).   This  model  (depicted  in  Figure 
3)  suggests  that  the  amount  of  information  a  rater  has 
about  an  individual  will  affect  performance  ratings  only 
when  the  information  differs  among  ratees.   That  is,  if  a 
rater  has  little  information  about  multiple  ratees, 
he/she  will  base  the  ratings  on  preconceived  notions  or 
stereotypes  about  the  ratees.   Women  are  rated  lower  than 
men  on  masculine  (managerial)  tasks  because  of  the 
stereotype  that  men  make  better  managers.   If  the  rater 
has  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  ratees,  but 
there  is  no  qualitative  difference  in  this  information, 
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raters  may  still  rely  on  stereotypes  to  make  personnel 
decisions  about  ratees.   Only  when  the  information  about 
ratees  differs  in  some  job  relevant  way  will  raters  make 
veridical  judgments.   A  review  of  recent  literature 
generally  supported  this  model  (Lahey  et  al.) 
Furthermore,  other  researchers  (c.f.,  Heilman,  1984;  Tosi 
&  Einbender,  1986)  have  also  suggested,  and  shown  support 
■for,  the  notion  that  job  relevant  information  provided  to 
raters  ameliorates  possible  biases. 

In  regard  to  the  present  study,  there  are  several 
indications  that  the  model,  if  it  can  be  assumed  to  be 
plausible,  may  help  to  explain  this  sex  difference.   In 
order  for  the  proposed  model  to  fit,  evidence  must  exist 
that  either  little  information  was  available  to  raters, 
or  that  the  information  that  was  available  did  not 
differentiate  among  ratees.   It  did  not  seem  plausible 
that  raters  had  little  information  about  ratees,  because 
subjects  worked  together  throughout  the  entire  task. 
Therefore,  the  information  about  ratees  must  have  been 
about  the  same,  given  the  design  of  the  study.   There  was 
no  way  to  directly  tell  whether  everyone  performed  at  the 
same  level,  but  indirect  measures  suggested  a  general 
high  performance  in  all  teams.   Examination  of  the  means 
of  peer  and  self-performance  ratings,  the  JDI  subscales, 
and  the  role  conflict/role  ambiguity  scales  suggested 
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that,  on  the  whole,  subjects  performed  well,  were 
satisfied  with  the  task,  and  did  not  experience  much  role 
conflict  or  role  ambiguity.   In  fact,  it  appeared  as  if 
subjects  perceived  the  task  as  more  of  a  game  than  a 
managerial  work  sample.   When  team  members  were  rating 
their  own  and  others'  performance,  they  did  not  have  much 
information  to  differentiate  among  teammates.   Therefore, 
they  may  have  resorted  to  stereotypes  and  preconceived 
notions.   Hence,  males  were  rated  as  more  masculine  and 
task/leadership-oriented  than  were  females. 

Given  the  overall  findings  of  this  study,  serious 
questions  can  be  raised  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
performance  appraisal  in  measuring  the  actual  performance 
of  team  members.   Perhaps  tokens  did  assume  an  inferior 
status  in  the  group,  or  the  selection  condition  did 
affect  token  performance,  but  the  measures  were  too 
insensitive  to  detect  these  performance  differences. 
More  objective  measures  of  performance  such  as  ratings  by 
judges  may  have  picked  up  these  effects..   Such 
objectivitiy  in  measurement  was  not  only  impossible  to 
obtain  ,  but  was  undesirable  for  the  study's  purposes. 
As  stated  in  the  Methods  chapter,  the  important 
criterion  for  tokenism  was  the  subjective  evaluation  of 
the  token's  teammates.   In  many  organizations,  important 
personnel  decisions  are  based  on  subjective  evaluations, 
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regardless  of  their  ver i di cal i ty .   Therefore,  a  poor 
evaluation  o-f  the  token  by  his  or  her  peers,  may  have 
important  organizational  consequences. 

That  the  performance  appraisal  detected 
sex-of-subject  di  f f erences  on  two  out  of  the  three 
subscales  gives  some  credence  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
performance  appraisal  was  validly  measuring  people's 
perception  of  group  performance.   The  Towers  task  was 
described  to  the  subjects  as  a  managerial  team  task.   The 
higher  evaluations  given  to  men,  whether  or  not  they 
reflected  an  actual  performance  difference,  suggest  that 
team  members'  stereotypes  were  operating  under  the 
assumption  of  a  management  exercise.   That  is,  males  were 
perceived,  in  accord  with  the  stereotypical  norm,  to  be 
better  "managers." 

It  was  originally  suggested  that  such  sex  role 
stereotyping  would  be  more  salient  for  female  tokens,  and 
would  result  in  lower  expectations  and  appraisals  of 
their  performance.   Why  did  this  study  not  confirm  this 
hypothesis?   To  answer  this  question,  problems  with  the 
study  need  to  be  addressed. 

Manipulation  checks  indicated  that,  although  most 
subjects  believed  in  the  presumed  purpose  of  the  study, 
they  did  not  attend  to  the  feedback  given  to  them  about 
their  own  and  teammates'  pretest  performance.   It  was 
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hypothesized  that  information  suggesting  that  a  teammate 
had  performed  only  adequately  on  the  pretest,  but 
selected  because  of  their  gender,  would  result  in  lower 
estimates  of  that  teammate's  pretest  performance.  This 
difference  in  pretest  estimates  among  teammates  did  not 
occur.   Subjects  either  did  not  believe  the  feedback 
given  to  them,  or  they  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  based 
their  judgments  on  the  actual  team  performance.   It  is 
also  possible  that  subjects  could  have  discussed  their 
feedback  with  their  team  members  while  they  were  confined 
and  unobserved  in  the  experimental  setting.   This  may 
have  eliminated  any  effect  of  the  feedback  on  their 
expectations  for  team  performance.   This  possibility  is 
merely  speculation,  however,  since  subjects,  anxious  to 
leave  the  experimental  setting,  were  generally  unwilling 
to  talk  abut  the  study  after  the  debriefing  period. 

The  Towers  task  was  chosen  because  i  t  had  been  shown 
to  be  an  appropriate  exercise  in  which  to  demonstrate 
managerial  functions.   However,  past  use  of  the  task  in 
management  seminars  had  been  with  experienced  managers. 
Therefore,  the  issues  raised  in  the  exercise  were  highly 
salient  to  the  participants.   The  current  sample 
consisted  primarily  of  undergraduate  freshman,  most  of 
whom  had  not  had  much  experience  in  management.   Hence 
the  participants  may  not  have  paid  attention  to  the 
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managerial  processes,  but  -focused  on  the  game-like 
-features  o-f  the  task.   Ratings  of  task  performance  and 
satisfaction  were  high,  while  those  of  role  conflict/role 
ambiguity  were  low.   If  subjects  perceived  the  task  to  be 
a  game,  they  may  not  have  felt  the  consequences  were  very 
serious.   Therefore,  they  may  not  have  cared  much  how 
their  teammates  were  performing,  Or,  they  were  having 
such  a  good  time  that  problems  with  tokens  did  not  seem 
to  matter. 

This  conceptualization  leads  to  a  new  hypothesis 
about  tokenism  that  can  be  tested  with  further  research. 
The  present  study  sought  to  determine  if  team  members' 
perceptions  in  regard  to  token  selection  would  affect 
tokens'  subsequent  performance.   This  new 
conceptualization  suggests  that  performance  of  the  group 
in  the  beginning  of  a  job  affects  later  attributions  of 
tokenism.   For  example,  if  team  performance  is  high,  team 
members  have  no  reason  to  worry  about  the  performance  of 
the  token.   She  is  not  bringing  the  team  down.   On  the 
other  hand,  if  team  performance  is  low,  then  team  members 
may  try  to  attribute  the  low  performance  to  an  external 
source,  the  token.   Past  research  on  attribution 
processes  (e.g.  Deaux,  1976;  Feather  &  Simon,  1973> 
suggested  that  males  have  higher  expectations  for  success 
than  females.   If  they  fail  at  a  task,  they  make  an 
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external  attribution  for  the  failure.   Females,  however, 
hold  low  expectations  for  success.   If  they  fail,  it  is 
consistent  with  their  expectations,  and  they  make  an 
internal  attribution  for  their  failure.   Future  research 
should  address,  as  depicted  in  Figure  4,  whether  male 
dominants  will  make  an  external  attribution  to  the  token 
if  the  team  should  fail,  and  if  female  dominants  will 
make  an  internal  attribution —  it  was  their  own  fault — 
if  the  team  should  fail. 

Statistical  problems  also  plagued  this  study's 
findings.   Problems  with  obtaining  the  correct  number  of 
males  and  females  for  each  data  collection  session, 
having  subjects  complete  the  forms  correctly,  and  getting 
all  WAMS  and  Crowne-Marl owe  scale  information  for 
subjects  resulted  in  unequal  sample  sizes  in  some 
analyses.   The  uneven  distribution  of  cell  sizes  resulted 
in  non-orthogonal  variables.   The  necessary 
non-orthogonal  statistical  analyses  <e.g.  regression 
approach)  were  less  powerful  than  conventional  analyses, 
due  to  the  fewer  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  residual  term 
of  these  analyses.   Examination  of  mean  differences  on 
many  of  the  measures,  however,  indicated  that  not  even 
the  direction  of  the  means  was  consistent  with  the 
hypotheses.   Hence,  given  adequate  sample  size  to  account 
for  the  conservative  analyses,  it  appears  that  the 
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hypothesized  -findings  would  still  not  have  been  realized. 


That  tokens  did  not  show  any  difference  in  their 
group  success  from  dominants  or  balanced  members  is  an 
important  -finding  if  the  effect  is  not  a  Type  II  error. 
Past  theories  of  tokenism  (cf.,  Kanter,  1977;  Laws,  1975) 
have  heavily  stressed  the  disadvantages  that  tokens 
(especially  female  tokens)  must  overcome  in  order  to 
succeed  in  the  workplace.   The  empirical  evidence  to 
support  these  theories,  however,  has  been  scant  and  not 
particulary  rigorous.   Case  studies  (e.g.  Uolman  &  Frank, 
1975)  have  provided  superficial  support  for  these 
theories,  but  many  factors  that  may  affect  token 
performance  have  often  gone  unchecked.   For  example,  case 
and  field  studies  have  not  controlled  for  initial  ability 
differences  between  tokens  and  dominants,  nor  have  social 
status  differences  between  males  and  females  been  held 
constant . 

A  recent  investigation  (Alexander  &  Thoits,  1985) 
noted  that  many  of  these  uncontrolled  factors  must  be 
examined  in  order  to  better  refine  the  theory  of 
tokenism.  (They  were  referring  to  Kanter's,  1977, 
theory.)   These  researchers  examined  6PA  differences 
across  several  departments  of  a  university  that  differed 
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in  terms  of  proportional  representation  of  men  and  women. 
They  controlled  for  initial  ability  differences 
(operational  ized  as  SAT  scores)  and  departmental 
difficulty  level  (defined  by  average  student  GPA)  by 
treating  these  factors  as  covariates  in  a  multiple 
regression  analysis.   They  found  that  female  tokens 
tended  to  out-perform  male  dominants,  and  that  male 
tokens  out-performed  female  dominants.   However, 
comparisons  of  female  tokens  to  females  in  balanced 
departments  (controlling  for  departmental  difficulty) 
revealed  that  the  tokens  fared  less  well.   Male  tokens 
and  dominants  performed  equally  well. 

The  findings  of  Alexander  and  Thoits  (1985)  are 
interesting,  and  may  help  shed  light  on  the  findings  of 
the  present  study.   Both  male  and  female  tokens  performed 
better  than  their  opposi te-sexed,  dominant  classmates. 
This  finding  contradicts  Kanter's  (1977a,  b)  theory.   In 
the  present  study,  no  effect  of  proportional 
representation  was  found,  which  is  also  counterintuitive. 
Perhaps  studies  such  as  these,  that  afford  tighter 
experimental  control  of  the  factors  affecting  token 
performance,  are  revealing  that  numerical  proportions  do 
not  affect  performance  or  general  success. 

In  recent  years,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  trend 
in  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology  for  research 
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to  be  conducted  in  field  and  natural  work  settings 
instead  of  contrived  laboratory  settings.   Berkowitz  and 
Donnerstein  <1982)  noted  that,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  I/O  and  Social  Psychology,  studies  conducted  with 
"real"  people  in  "real"  settings  were  deemed  as  having 
greater  ecological  validity.   Ecological  validity,  then, 
became  equated  with  external  validity,  or 
general i zabi 1 i ty.   Berkowitz  and  Donnerstein,  however, 
stated  that  the  assumed  congruence  of  ecological  validity 
and  external  validity  was  an  empirical  matter  that  had 
often  been  ignored  (cf.  Dipboye  &  Flanagan,  1979). 
Furthermore,  these  researchers  and  others  <cf.  Mook , 
1983)  have  argued  that  laboratory  studies  have  an 
important  and  necessary  place  in  all  disciplines  of 
psychology.   In  order  to  examine  fundamental  principles 
or  mediational  and  causal  processes,  the  control  afforded 
by  laboratory  studies  was  not  surpassed  by  the  "realness" 
of  field  studies. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  study  was 
initiated.  The  ability  to  control  the  perceptions  of 
team  members,  as  well  as  the  group  composition,  would 
have  allowed  for  preliminary  causal  statements  to  be 
made.  Future  research  in  naturalistic  settings  could 
have  followed  in  order  to  determine  whether  these 
principles  also  operate  in  field  settings,  but  the 
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-fundamentals  were  to  be  set  in  the  laboratory.   To 
generalize  the  results,  no  single  study,  laboratory  or 
■field,  would  suffice.   Berkowi  tz  and  Donnerstein  (1982) 
claimed  (as  did  Mook ,  1983)  that  general i zabi 1 i ty  was  a 
-function  of  how  subjects  reacted  to  the  demands  of  the 
si  tuat  i  on .   That  i  s: 

The  meaning  the  subjects  assign  to  the  situation  they 
are  in  and  the  behavior  they  are  carrying  out  plays  a 
greater  part  in  determining  the  general i zabi 1 i ty  of  an 
experiment's  outcome  than  does  the  sample's 
demographic  representativeness  or  the  setting's 
surface  realism  (Berkowitz  &  Donnerstein,  1982,  p. 
249)  . 

What  these  authors  suggest  is  that  the  merit  of 
laboratory  studies  lay  in  their  ability  to  closely 
examine  psychological  processes  that  are  not 
environmentally  context-dependent.   The  environment  for 
tokenism,  however,  appears  to  include  cognizance  of  quota 
systems  and  Affirmative  Action,  of  reverse 

discrimination,  and  of  being  a  token.   These  issues  could 
not  be  easily  brought  out  in  the  laboratory.   Subjects 
needed  to  be  aware  of  these  processes,  and  perhaps  should 
have  had  some  experience  in  settings  where  these  issues 
were  important.   It  is  quite  possible  that  freshman 
students  in  general  psychology  did  not  have  such 
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exper i  ence . 

In  regard  to  the  experience  of  tokenism,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  even  if  subjects  had  prior  experience  in 
token  situations,  the  laboratory  study  did  not  adequately 
recreate  this  process.   First,  when  subjects  completed 
the  pretests,  the  ratio  of  males  to  -females  was  balanced. 
Therefore  nobody  initially  perceived  a  numerically  skewed 
group  composition.   Second,  when  tokens  were  assigned  to 
teams,  they  were  told  that  they  performed  very   well  on 
the  pretests,  and  assigned  to  the  team  because  of  their 
ability.   Tokens  needed  time  to  overcome  this  prior 
information  and  respond  to  possible  opposing  expectations 
by  their  teammates.   The  forty-five  minute  task 
experience  did  not  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  duration  to 
allow  these  processes  to  emerge.   Combined  with  the 
inexperience  of  the  subjects  and  the  time  limitations  of 
the  study,  the  laboratoy  did  not  appear  to  be  adequate 
for  studying  the  problem  of  tokenism. 

The  problem  with  the  present  study  was  not  that  it 
was  a  laboratory  study  per  se ;  laboratory  studies  can  be 
important  in  examining  many  psychological  processes. 
However,  because  of  the  contrived  nature  of  the  task, 
subjects  did  not  assign  much  meaning  to  the  experience. 
This  lack  of  importance  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  their 
behavior.   Affirmative  Action  and  tokenism  are  important 
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in  the  work  place,  but  may  not  have  been  perceived  to  be 
important  in  a  two-hour  psychology  experiment.   Comments 
made  by  many  participants  near  the  end  of  the  study 
suggested  that  they  were  anxious  to  leave,  and  tired  of 
being  held  up  -for  so  long.   Nobody  expressed  much 
interest  in  the  problems  o-f  Affirmative  Action  and 
tokenism  after  the  debriefing  period.   Perhaps  greater 
stakes  in  the  competition  of  Towers  would  have  stimulated 
more  interest  in  the  study,  but  this  is  speculation. 
Nonetheless,  field  studies  appear  to  be  the  most 
promising  direction  for  future  research  on  tokenism. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  study  suggests  that 
neither  token  selection  condition  nor  tokenism  itself 
affect  individual  performance  or  work  attitudes.   Is  this 
good  news  for  Affirmative  Action  policies  that  rely  on 
quotas  and  promote  the  perception  that  tokens  are  hired 
for  a  non-work-related  attribute  like  gender?   Before 
accepting  this  interpretation,  future  research  needs  to 
be  conducted  in  the  field,  and  should  investigate  the 
role  of  attribution  processes. 
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APPENDIX  A 


PERFORMANCE  RATING  FORM 
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Last  4  digits  of  SStt   

PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  FORM 

I.  Using  the  -following  scale,  please  rate  the  performance  of 

.   First  think  about  how  he/she  performed  in  the 

group,  then  respond  to  each  statement  by  circling  the  number  next 
to  the  response  that  best  describes  your  reaction.   Your 
responses  will  be  used  only  for  research  purposes  and  will 
not  be  shared  with  the  person  you  are  evaluating.  Read  each 
statement  carefully  and  answer  each  honestly  and  truthfully. 

Refer  to  this  scale: 


l=Strongly   Disagree      2=Disagree      3=Slightly   Disagree 

4=Neither   Agree    or    Disagree 

5=Slightly  Agree         6=Agree         ?=Strongly  Agree 

1.  This  person  did  not  keep  the  morale  of  the  group  high. 

2.  This  person  acted  in  a  masculine  way. 

3.  This  person  is  not  someone  I  would  want  to  work  with  in  a  real 
job. 

4.  This  person  did  not  make  important  decisions  for  accomplishing 
the  goal. 

5.  This  person  was  warm  and  supportive. 

7.  This  person  was  not  a  good  team  member. 

8.  This  person  was  not  the  hardest  worker  in  the  group. 

9.  This  person  placed  the  good  of  the  group  above  the  good  of 
him/herself. 

10.  This  person  had  the  best  ideas  for  accomplishing  the  goal. 

11.  This  person  did  not  maintain  definite  standards  of 
performance. 

12.  This  person  did  not  put  suggestions  made  by  the  group  into 
operation. 

13.  This  person  was  the  best  worker  in  the  group. 
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14.  This  person  helped  the  ■team  stick  together. 

15.  This  person  saw  to  it  that  the  work  of  group  members  was 
coordinated. 

16.  This  person  was  the  leader  of  the  group. 

17.  This  person  stressed  getting  the  job  done. 

18.  This  person  was  not  friendly  and  approachable. 

19.  This  person  acted  in  roles  that  were  characteristic  of  his  or 
her  gender. 

20.  This  person  acted  in  a  feminine  way. 

21.  This  person  did  not  stress  being  ahead  of  the  competing 
teams. 
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APPENDIX  B 


JDI  WORK  AND  COWORKER  SCALES 
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Last  4  digits  of  SS» 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  GROUP  TASK  SURVEY 

1.   Think  o-f  the  task  you  just  completed.   What  was  it 
like  most  o-f  the  time?   In  the  blank  beside  each  word 
given  below,  write: 

Y for  "Yes"  it  if  describes  this  task 

N for  "No"  if  does  NOT  describe  it 

? if  you  cannot  decide 


WORK  ON  PRESENT  TASK 

Fasc  i  nat  i  ng 
_Rout  i  ne 

Sat  i  sf yi  ng 
_Bor  i  ng 
_Good 

Great  i  ue 
_Respectf  ul 
_Hot 
_P1  easant 

Useful 


_Ti  re  some 
_Heal thful 

Chal 1 engi  ng 
_0n  your  feet 
_Frustrat  i  ng 
_Simpl e 
_Endl  ess 
JJives  sense  of  accomplishment 
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2.  Think  o-f  the  people  that  you  worked  with  on  this  task. 
How  well  does  each  o-f  the  -following  words  describe  these 
people?   In  the  blank  beside  each  work  below,  put: 

Y i -f  it  describes  the  people  you  work  with 

N if  it  does  NOT  describe  them 

?    i -f  you  cannot  decide 


PEOPLE  ON  THIS  TASK 
_S  t  i  mu  1  a  t  i  n  g 

Bor  i  ng 

Slow 


_Afnbi  t  i  ous 
_Stup  i  d 

Respons  i  bl e 
_Fast 

_Intel 1  i  gent 
_Easy  to  make  enemies 
_Tal  k  too  much 
_Smart 
_Lazy 

_Unpl easant 
_No  privacy 


_Ac  t  i  v  e 

_Narrow  interests 
_Loyal 
Hard  to  meet 
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APPENDIX  C 


ROLE  CONFLICT/ROLE  AMBIGUITY  SCALE 


1 11 

Last  4  digits  of  SStt  

Instructions:   Please  read  each  statement  below  and  think 
about  the  group  task  you  just  performed.   Circle  the 
number  that  best  describes  your  reaction  to  each 
statement.   The  or eater  the  number,  the  more  you 
disagree  with  the  statement;  the  1 ower  the  number, 
the  more  you  agree  with  the  statement. 

Respond  to  each  question  using  the  following  scale: 

l=Strongly  Agree         2=Agree  3=Slightly  Agree 

4=Neither  Agree  or  Disagree 

5=Slightly  Disagree   6=Disagree   7=Strongly  Disagree 

1.  My  authority  on  this  task  matches  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  me. 

2.  I  did  not  know  what  was  expected  of  me. 


3.  My  responsibilities  were  clearly  defined. 

4.  1  felt  certain  about  how  much  authority  1  had  on  this 
task  . 

5.  I  know  what  my  responsibilities  were. 

6.  I  had  clear  planned  goals  and  objectives  for  this 
task. 

7.  The  planned  goals  and  objectives  were  not  clear. 

8.  I  knew  exactly  what  was  expected  of  me. 

9.  I  worked  under  unclear  policies  and  guidelines. 

10.  Explanations  were  clear  of  what  had  to  be  done  on 
this  task. 

11.  I  did  not  know  how  to  improve  my  performance  on  this 
task. 

12.  There  were  unreasonable  pressures  for  better 
performance. 

13.  I  was  often  asked  to  do  things  which  were  against  my 
better  judgment. 

14.  I  received  assignments  without  adequate  resources  and 
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materials  to  execute  it. 

15.  1  received  incompatible  requests  from  two  or  more 
peopl e . 

16.  I  had  to  do  things  that  should  done  differently  under 
different  conditions. 

17.  The  resources  and  materials  that  I  received  were 
enough  for  my  Job. 

18.  My  knowledge  and  skills  were  enough  for  doing  the 
task. 

19.  I  knew  how  to  allocate  my  efforts  to  be  more 
effect  i  ve . 

20.  1  was  generally  able  to  reconcile  conflicting  demands 
from  different  people. 

21.  I  frequently  did  not  know  how  to  handle  problems  that 
occurred  on  this  task. 
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Footnotes 

1 

Principle  Axes  Factor  Analysis  requires  that 

estimates  of  the  variance  that  each  variable  shares  with 

the  rest  o-f  the  scale  be  placed  in  the  diagonal  o-f  the 

correlation  matrix  used  to  derive  the  -factors.   Multiple 

regression  was  used  to  derive  these  estimates  such  that 

each  element  in  the  diagonal  represents  the  multiple  RSQ 

o-f  the  variable  or  item  in  question  as  the  criterion,  and 

all  other  items  in  the  scale  as  predictors.   Table  2 

gives  the  multiple-regression-based  communal i  ty  estimates 

■for  each  item  -for  all  -four  scales  that  were  -factor 

analyzed  (-first  and  second  peer  ratings,  sel-f  ratings  and 

the    role    con-f  1  i  c  t/ambi  gu  i  ty    scale). 

2 

According  to  Lahey,  Downey  and  Saal  (1983)  the  ratio 

o-f  BMS/EMS  (between  targets  mean  square/error  mean 

square)  is  the  traditional  F  test  used  to  test  the 

significance  o-f  the  main  e-f-fect  o-f  the  target  (i.e., 

people    or    subjects).      They   contend    that    Cronbach's   alpha 

cannot  be  meaningfully  interpreted  unless  the  target  main 

e-f-fect  is  signi-f  icant .   To  determine  the  significance  of 

the  target  main  effects,  F  tests  were  performed  on  all 

four  scales  and  their  respective  subscales.   In  all 

cases,  the  between  subjects/target  effects  were 
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significant. 

3 

In  order  -for  the  test  statistic  to  be  properly 

distributed  as  Chi  Square  in  a  multivariate  analysis  of 

variance,  the  sample  size  should  meet  this  specification: 

n  >  3<p   +  k  >  where  p_  is  equal  to  the  number  of 

dependent  measures  and  k  is  the  number  of  factors  or 

groups.   In  the  present  study,  there  were  ten  dependent 

measures  and  a  maximum  of  12  groups,  making  the  necessary 

sample  size  732. 

4 

Due  to  the  physical  limitations  of  the  testing  site, 

three  teams  could  not  be  simultaneously  observed.   During 

a  few  testing  times,  the  author  was  able  to  observe  one 

of  the  teams.   It  appeared  that  these  teams  were  behaving 

in  the  hypothesized  manner,  but  these  observations  were 

most  likely  biased. 


TABLE  1 


HAMPiiUTIOK  CHECKS 
BEAKS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
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Ha:e 


PEEB  PRETEST 

ANAGRA1! 

CREATIVE 

RATING 

1 
On 

2 
Qaa 

3 
LQaa 

II   SD 

t         SD 

t.         SD 

56.11  (25.2) 

69.4  (21.3) 

69.2  (9.3) 

Token 

57.5  (21.4) 

71.5  (13.6) 

67.4  <9.9) 

e 

31.5  (24.2) 

51.0  (25.2) 

74.2  (9.6) 

On 

46.6  (29.8) 

63.3  (24.4) 

69.5  (16.4) 

Dotinant 

Qaa 

51.5  (23.0) 

71.7  (17.3) 

70.9  (13.6) 

LQaa 

53.0  (24.7) 

60.3  (16.5) 

75.2  (12.9) 

On 

66.4  (22.7) 

61.1  (27.6) 

67.4  (8.2) 

Token 

Qaa 

55.6  (31.4) 

56.9  (9.6) 

75.0  (9.9) 

a:e 

LQaa 

49.3  (26.4) 

72.1  (12.5) 

63.9  (11.7) 

On 

52.2  (22.3) 

62.3  (16.8) 

71.2  U5.2) 

Doimant 

Oaa 

56.3  (27.7) 

63.8  (29.4) 

69.5  (li.8) 

LQaa 

61.9  (24.9) 

73.8  (17.5) 

70.9  (23.0) 

On-  Selection  Condition-  Qualified  tonal 


Qaa-  Selection  Condition-  Qualified  Affirmative  Action 


LQaa-  Selection  Condition-  Lew  Qualified  Affiraative  Action 
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TABLE  3  « 

ROUTED  FACTOR  LOADINGS 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  PEER  RATINGS 


11/ 


FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

FACTC 

R  4 

1ST 

2ND 

1ST 

2ND 

1ST 

2D 

1ST 

2k: 

1TH  1 

PEER  RATING 

PEER  RATING 

PEER  RATING 

PEER  RATING 

1 

0.24 

0.30 

0.60 

0.37 

-0.01 

-0.07 

-0.20 

0.08 

2 

0.14 

0.13 

0.01 

-0.12 

0.92 

0.66 

0.16 

0.28 

3 

0.31 

o.o* 

0.52 

0.62 

0.03 

-0.02 

-0.24 

-0.06 

4 

0.55 

0.56 

0.40 

0.43 

0.17 

0.16 

-0.11 

-0.06 

5 

0.20 

0.23 

0.63 

0.55 

-0.05 

-0.10 

0.08 

0.05 

6 

0.61 

0.55 

0.40 

0.40 

0.06 

0.03 

-0.21 

0.14 

7 

0.19 

0.21 

0.56 

0.71 

0.07 

0.01 

-0.18 

0.15 

8 

0.64 

0.62 

0.13 

0.22 

0.03 

0.09 

-0.22 

0.22 

9 

0.26 

0.35 

0.47 

0.41 

0.03 

-0.01 

0.06 

-0.07 

10 

0.65 

0.67 

C.26 

0.16 

0.17 

0.12 

0.02 

0.05 

li 

0.48 

0.41 

0.51 

0.53 

0.06 

0.02 

-0.01 

0.04 

12 

0.20 

0.15 

0.56 

0.66 

0.04 

0.02 

0.01 

0.02 

13 

0.80 

0.70 

0.15 

0.29 

0.15 

0.O5 

0.04 

0.23 

14 

0.35 

0.46 

0.66 

0.54 

-0.01 

-0.09 

0.31 

0.07 

15 

0.45 

0.55 

0.48 

0.43 

0.07 

0.16 

0.29 

0.05 

16 

0.79 

0.60 

0.13 

0.23 

0.09 

0.05 

0.02 

0.10 

17 

0.48 

0.55 

0.29 

0.19 

0.08 

-0.02 

0.12 

0.15 

16 

-o.oi 

O.M 

0.54 

0.56 

0.12 

-0.07 

-0.07 

0.00 

19 

-0.01 

0.15 

-0.03 

0.03 

0.00 

0.01 

0.23 

C.59 

20 

-0.22 

-0.03 

-0.10 

0.04 

-0.59 

-0.91 

0.15 

0.19 

21 

0.31 

0.28 

0.20' 

0.01 

0.13 

-0.05 

0.06 

-0.14 

Vari*ax  Rotation 


TABLE  4 

ROTATED  THREE  FACTOR  SOLUT 
FACTOR  LOADINGS 
PEER  RATINGS 


FACTOR  1  FACTOR  2  FACTOR  3 

a  b 

1ST         2ND         1ST         2ND         1ST         2ND 


1 

0.24 

0.29 

0.60 

0.68 

-0.07 

-0.07 

2 

0.18 

0.19 

0.06 

-0.13 

0.57 

0.59 

3 

0.32 

0.04 

0.51 

0.63 

-0.04 

-0.03 

4 

0.56 

0.50 

0.42 

0.46 

0.10 

0.18 

5 

0.18 

0.22 

0.64 

0.60 

-O.07 

-0.10 

6 

0.61 

0.60 

0.41 

0.41 

-0.02 

0.04 

7 

0.19 

0.23 

0.56 

0.69 

o.o; 

-0.01 

e 

0.63 

0.65 

0.14 

0.23 

-0.04 

0.11 

9 

0.28 

0.30 

0.46 

0.44 

0.07 

0.01 

10 

0.65 

O.H 

0.26 

0.22 

0.12 

0.15 

n 

0.48 

0.39 

0.52 

0.54 

0.01 

0.03 

12 

0.19 

0.13 

0.56 

0.66 

0.0! 

0.02 

13 

0.80 

0.74 

0.17 

0.31 

0.11 

0.07 

14 

0.32 

0.45 

0.64 

0.56 

0.00 

-0.06 

15 

0.42 

0.52 

0.48 

0.46 

0.07 

0.18 

16 

0.79 

0.79 

0.15 

0.27 

0.04 

0.09 

17 

0.47 

0.56 

0.30 

0.21 

0.07 

-0.01 

18 

-0.01 

0.11 

0.54 

0.69 

0.09 

-0.07 

19 

-0.03 

0.29 

-0.02 

0.01 

0.04 

-0.01 

20 

-0.27 

0.06 

-0.12 

0.00 

-0.48 

-0.98 

21 

0.31 

0.22 

0.22 

0.04 

O.il 

-O.02 

Varmax  Rotation 
a 
1st  peer  rating 


2nd  peei  rating 
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TABLE  7  « 

ROTATED  THREE-f ACTOR  STRUCTURE 
SELF  RATING 


ITEM 


FACTOR  1 


FACTOR  2 


FACTOR  3 


1 

0.22 

0.42 

0.16 

2 

0.23 

-0.41 

0.37 

3 

0.16 

0.35 

0.00 

4 

0.63 

0.24 

0.14 

5 

0.02 

0.62 

0.15 

e 

0.61 

0.33 

0.03 

7 

0.27 

0.61 

-0.06 

8 

0.74 

0.24 

0.05 

9 

0.04 

0.46 

0.19 

10 

0.59 

0.01 

0.25 

11 

0.34 

0.55 

0.15 

12 

0.03 

0.52 

0.07 

13 

0.60 

0.13 

0.25 

14 

0.21 

0.51 

0.43 

15 

0.28 

0.41 

0.68 

16 

0.56 

0.00 

0.42 

17 

0.24 

0.29 

0.45 

18 

0.10 

0.27 

-0.04 

19 

0.08 

-0.03 

0.32 

20 

-0.26 

0.37 

-0.20 

21 

0.31 

0.04 

0.21 

Vannax  Rotation 
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TABLE  9 


ROTATED  FACTOR  STRUCTURE 
ROLE  CONFLICT/ROLE  AMBIGUITY 
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FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

FACTOR 

I  TEN 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

0.27 

0.08 

0.19 

-0.02 

0.23 

2 

0.35 

0.03 

0.17 

0.33 

0.08 

3 

0.54 

0.08 

0.02 

0.34 

0.01 

4 

0.77 

0.09 

0.20 

0.08 

0.00 

5 

0.88 

0.05 

0.11 

0.17 

0.03 

6 

0.42 

-0.13 

0.48 

0.17 

0.08 

7 

0.17 

0.24 

0.26 

0.68 

0.01 

8 

0.51 

0.02 

0.20 

0.42 

0.15 

9 

0.23 

0.35 

0.12 

0.49 

0.08 

10 

0.24 

0.15 

-0.02 

0.39 

0.17 

11 

0.05 

0.09 

0.46 

0.29 

-0.01 

12 

-0.07 

0.48 

0.17 

0.14 

0.14 

13 

0.13 

0.67 

-0.01 

0.01 

-0.06 

14 

0.01 

0.47 

0.10 

0.18 

0.57 

15 

-0.04 

0.71 

0.05 

0.14 

0.12 

16 

0.14 

0.52 

-0.05 

0.05 

0.26 

17 

0.05 

0.13 

0.06 

0.08 

0.71 

18 

0.13 

0.04 

0.48 

0.02 

0.43 

19 

0.22 

0.17 

0.58 

0.20 

0.30 

20 

:       0.09 

0.09 

0.49 

0.00 

0.00 

21 

0.06 

0.33 

0.21 

0.10 

0.05 

Varinax  Rotation 


TABLE  10  * 

TWO-FACTOR  ROTATED  SOLUTION 
ROLE  CONFLICT/ROLE  AMBIGUITY 
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ITEM 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

1 

0.30 

0.15 

2 

0.49 

0.11 

3 

0.58 

0.07 

4 

0.72 

0.01 

5 

0.79 

-0.01 

e 

0.62 

-0.02 

7 

0.48 

0.36 

8 

0.69 

0.13 

9 

0.41 

0.42 

10 

0.35 

0.25 

11 

0.33 

0.21 

12 

0.04 

0.55 

13 

0.07 

0.48 

14 

0.12 

0.69 

15 

0.01 

0.69 

16 

0.11 

0.53 

17 

0.14 

0.40 

18 

0.33 

0.27 

19 

0.49 

0.37 

20 

:       0.26 

0.13 

21 

:       0.15 

0.35 

Vari»ax  Rotation 
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TABLE  12 


FACTOR  IKTERCORRELATICHS 
PEER  AND  SELF  RATINGS 


OBLIQUE  ROTATION 
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FACTOR  1 
FACTOR  2 
FACTOR  3 


PEER  RATIKGS 
FACTOR  1    FACTOR  2    FACTOR  3 
-0.15         -0.56 
-0.22  -0.08 

-0.52  0.29 


SELF  RATINGS 
FACTOR  1    FACTOR  2    FACTOR  3 


-0.17 
0.43 


Vaiues  m  lower  triangle  represent 

the  1st  peer  rating;  values  in 

upper  trianlge  represent  2nd  peer  rating. 


0.1? 


TABLE  13 

• 
OBLIOOE  ROTATION  SOLUTION 
a 
PEER  AND  SELF  RATINGS 


PEER  RATINGS 
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SELF  RATINGS 


FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3 

ITU 

b 

1ST 

c 
2ND 

1ST 

2ND 

1ST 

2ND 

1 

0.62 

-0.62 

0.07 

0.07 

-0.09 

0.18 

0.41 

0.01 

0.18 

2 

-0.07 

0.14 

-1.03 

-0.60 

0.07 

0.17 

0.00 

-0.76 

0.04 

3 

0.49 

-0.70 

0.04 

-0.02 

0.19 

-0.13 

0.43 

-0.06 

-0.02 

4 

0.30 

-0.30 

-0.11 

-0.14 

-0.46 

-0.47 

0.16 

-0.08 

0.55 

5 

0.68 

-0.59 

0.08 

0.08 

0.00 

0.08 

0.69 

0.03 

-0.09 

6 

0.29 

-0.19 

0.02 

0.01 

-0.54 

-0.62 

0.15 

0.08 

0.57 

7 

0.58 

-0.66 

-0.02 

-0.01 

-0.02 

0.10 

0.52 

0.14 

0.13 

8 

-0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

-0.04 

-0.66 

0.70 

0.04 

0.07 

0.70 

9 

0.44 

-0.35 

-0.07 

0.01 

-0.13 

0.26 

0.54 

-0.03 

-0.05 

10 

0.12 

0.04 

-0.13 

-0.08 

-0.60 

0.70 

-0.09 

-0.11 

0.66 

11 

0.45 

-0.42 

-0.01 

-O.Ol 

-0.34 

0.33 

0.46 

0.10 

0.30 

12 

0.59 

-0.68 

0.00 

-0.04 

-0.01 

-O.Ol 

0.52 

0.09 

-0.05 

13 

-0.04 

-0.02 

-0.11 

0.01 

-0.81 

0.79 

-0.09 

0.05 

0.76 

14 

-0.64 

-0.40 

0.01 

0.11 

-0.14 

0.41 

0.48 

0.01 

0.27 

15 

0.42 

-0.30 

-0.07 

-0.15 

-0.29 

0.48 

0.42 

-0.12 

0.39 

16 

-0.07 

0.06 

-0.05 

0.01 

-0.83 

0.88 

-0.10 

-0.12 

0.72 

17 

0.20 

0.01 

-0.06 

0.07 

-0.40 

0.61 

0.26 

-0.01 

0.34 

18 
19 
20 
21 

X  Coiioi  V 

0.61 

-0.73 

-0.08 

0.03 

0.22 

-0.06 

0.31 

-0.01 

-0.03 

-0.02 

0.10 

0.51 

0.% 

0.13 

0.15 

-O.Ol 

0.76 

-0.01 

r 

Accounted 

or     0.39 

0.35 

0.1b 

0.15 

0.36 

0.42 

0.31 

0.16 

0.39 

by  Factor. 

t 

Oolitic  rotation 

Loadings  are  based  on  the  factor  pattern  wtrix. 
b 

1st  peer  rating 
c 

2nd  peer  rating 
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TABLE  14 


SUIMARY  OF  PERFORKANCE  RATING 
FACTORS 


SCALE 

IKTEBPERSOKAL/TEAJVORK  ORIEHTATIO*  a 

b  LOADIKG 

ITEJt 

1.  Tint  person  did  not  keep  the  torale  of  the  group  high.  0.71 

3.  This  person  is  not  soaeone  I  would  want  to  work  with  in  a  reel  job.  0.56 

5.  This  person  was  wars  and  supportive.  0.67 

7.  This  person  was  not  a  good  teat  tether.  0.72 

9.  This  person  placed  the  good  of  the  group  above  hit/herself.  0.56 

11.  This  person  did  not  laintain  definite  standards  of  performance.  0.52 

12.  This  person  did  not  put  suggestions  tade  by  the  group  into  operation.  0.75 

14.  This  person  helped  the  teat  stick  together.  0.65 

15.  This  person  saw  to  it  that  the  work  of  group  tetbers  was  coordinated.  0.48 
18.  This  person  was  not  friendly  and  approachable. 

Pet  of  Var  =  23.9 
GEKDER  SPECIFICITY 

2.  This  person  acted  in  a  tasculine  way.  0.89 
20.  This  person  acted  in  a  fetinine  way.  0.85 

Pet  of  Var  =  10.0 
TASK/LEADERSHIP  0RIEKTATI0H 

4.  This  person  did  not  take  itportant  decisions  for  accotplishing  the  goal.  0.60 

6.  This  person  did  not  put  the  tost  effort  into  accotplishing  the  goal.  0.74 

8.  This  person  was  not  the  hardest  worker  in  the  group.  0.75 

10.  ThiB  person  had  the  best  ideas  for  accotplishing  the  goal.  0.70 

13.  This  person  was  the  beBt  worker  in  the  group.  0.84 

16.  This  person  was  the  leader  of  the  group.  0.86 

17.  This  person  stressed  getting  the  job  done.  0.61 

Pet  of  Var  =  25.3 

a 

Factor  loadings  based  on  a  Principle  Cotponents  analysis  using  ltets  averaged  over  all  three  ratings 
The  factor  structure  for  this  analysis  tatched  the  PAF  analyses  with  Oblitin  rotation. 

b 
For  the  self  rating,  itets  were  identically  worded  except  'This  person'  =  'V  . 
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TABLE  15 

SUMMARY  OF  BOLE  CONFLICT/ROLE  AMBIGUITY 
SCALES 

SCALE 

BOLE  AMBIGUITY 

ITEI 

1.  My  authority  on  this  task  latches  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  k. 

2.  I  did  not  knov  what  was  expected  of  ae. 

3.  My  reponsihilities  Here  clearly  defined 

4.  I  felt  certain  about  how  mich  authority  I  had  on  this  task. 

5.  I  know  what  ay  responsibilities  were. 

6.  I  had  clear  planned  goais  and  objectives  for  this  task. 

7.  The  planned  goals  and  objectives  were  not  clear. 

8.  I  know  exactly  what  was  expected  of  »e. 

9.  I  worked  under  unclear  policies  and  guidelines. 

10.  Explanations  were  clear  of  what  had  to  be  done  on  this  task. 

11.  I  did  not  know  how  to  uprove  ay  performance  on  this  task. 

alpha  ■  .83 
BOLE  COMFLICT 

ITEM 

12.  There  were  unreasonable  pressures  for  better  performance. 

13.  I  was  often  asked  to  do  things  which  were  against  ay  better  judgient. 

14.  I  received  assignients  without  adequate  resources  and  lateriais  to  execute  it. 

15.  I  received  incoapatible  requests  froa  two  or  acre  people. 

16.  I  had  to  do  things  that  should  have  been  done  differently  under  different  conditions. 

17.  The  resources  and  aaterials  that  I  received  were  enough  for  ay  job. 

18.  My  knowledge  and  skills  were  enough  for  doing  the  task. 

19.  I  knew  how  to  allocate  ay  efforts  to  be  lore  effective. 

20.  I  was  generally  able  to  reconcile  conflicting  demands  froa  different  people. 

21.  I  frequently  did  not  know  how  to  handle  probieis  that  occurred  on  this  task. 

alpha  -   .76 


Table  16 
SEX  BY  GROUP  COKKSITIOK 
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VARIABLE 
Interpersonal/ 


SOURCE 


Teaavork  -  Peer 

Sex 

(a) 

Grp  coap 
a  X  b 

<bi 

error 

Gender  specificity 

Peer 

5ex 

(!) 

Grp  coap 
a  X  b 

(b) 

error 

Task/Leadership 

Peer 

Sex 

It) 

Grp  coap 
alb 

<b> 

error 

Interpersonal/ 

Teaavork  -  5elf 

Sex 

It) 

Grp  coap 

lb) 

a  X  b 

error 

Gender  specificity 

Seif 

Sex 

It) 

Grp  coap 
a  X  b 

(b) 

error 

Task /Leadership 

Self 

5^7. 

(>) 

Grp  coap 
a  X  b 

(b) 

error 

JDI  York 

Sex 

It) 

Grp  coap 
a  X  b 

(b) 

error 

JDI  Coworker 

Sex 

It) 

Grp  coap 

lb) 

a  X  b 

error 

Role  Conflict 

Sex 

It) 

Grp  coap 
a  X  b 

lb) 

error 

Role  Aabiguity 

Sex 

(a) 

Grp  coap 
alb 

lb) 

error 

1  1.64  2.85  0.093 

2  1.38  2.4  0.093 
2  0.32  0.56  0.574 

202  0.575 

1  227.46  263.97  0.0001 

2  0.768  0.959  0.385 
2  0.35  0.437  0.646 

202  0.801 

1  9.62  10.04  0.002 

2  1.61  1.65  0.195 
2  0.62  0.63  0.532 

202  0.976 

1  0.966  1.65  0.175 

2  0.496  0.953  0.367 
2  0.064  0.161  0.651 

202  0.522 

1  240.04  215.09  0.0001 

2  0.71  0.63  0.531 
2  0.5  0.45  0.641 

202  1.12 

1  3.09  3.25  0.073 

2  2.86  3.01  0.052 
2  1.6  1.89  0.154 

202  0.95 

1  9.46  0.13  0.72 

2  156.35  2.16  0.12 
2  89.19  1.23  0.29 

202  72.5 

1  227.41  2.71  0.101 

2  55.65  0.66  0.52 
2  6.19  0.07  0.93 

202  83.83 

1  3.6  5.86  0.02 

2  1.48  2.4  0.09 
2  0.19  0.31  0.73 

202  0.62 

1  0.05  0.06  0.8 

2  1.86  2.34  0.098 
2  0.83  1.04  0.354 

202  0.79 


0.56 


5.04 


0.51 
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Table  16 
SEX  BY  TDHEl  TYPE  (TOKENS  OS.V) 
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VftRIfiBuE 


SOuftE 


Interoersonai/ 

Teaiworx  -  Peer 

Sex 

it) 

1 

1.31 

4.78 

8.84 

Token  type 

(D) 

2 

1.19 

8.7: 

8.58 

a  X  b 

2 

0.33 

1.17 

8.32 

error 

35 

Sender  specificity 

Peer 

Sex 

la) 

1 

77.84 

128.28 

8.00 

Token  Tyoe 

ID) 

2 

4.65 

1.81 

8.37 

a  X  b 

2 

8.66 

1.85 

8.36 

error 

39 

8.65 

Task/Leadership 

Peer 

Sex 

la) 

1 

5.45 

7.26 

8.81 

Token  Tyoe 

lb) 

2 

8.03 

8.84 

0.96 

lib 

2 

l.K 

1.48 

0.26 

error 

35 

8.76 

Interpersonal/ 

Teamork  -  Self 

Sex 

(a) 

1 

1.54 

8.66 

8.42 

Toxen  Type 

it) 

2 

I.M 

8.86 

8.95 

a  X  b 

2 

1.37 

1.71 

8.19 

error 

39 

8.8* 

Sender  specificity 

Self 

Sex 

(!) 

1 

66.21 

69. 12 

8.88 

Token  Type 

lb) 

2 

8.73 

8.76 

8.17 

a  X  b 

2 

3.11 

3.25 

0.05 

error 

35 

1.96 

Task/Leadersiio 

Self 

Sex 

la) 

i 

8.37 

2.33 

8.1' 

Token  Type 

lb) 

2 

1.71 

1.S9 

8.28 

l  X  b 

2 

I.M 

8.55 

8.55 

error 

35 

:.8i 

JDI  work 

Sex 

la) 

1 

8.88 

8.88 

l.N 

Token  Tyoe 

(a) 

2 

2.57 

8.04 

8.97 

a  X  t> 

i 

35.15 

8.49 

8.6! 

error 

35 

71.19 

JDI  Coworker 

Sex 

fa) 

1 

156.95 

1.64 

8.2: 

Token  Tyoe 

(3) 

2 

47.17 

8.49 

8.6: 

•  X  b 

2 

82.94 

8.87 

0.43 

error 

35 

95.62 

Role  Conflict 

Sex 

la) 

i 

1.1) 

1.49 

0.23 

Token  Tyoe 

(D) 

2 

8.17 

8.23 

8.68 

a  X  b 

2 

1.65 

2.24 

8.12 

error 

42 

8.74 

Role  Ambiguity 

Sex 

(a) 

I 

1.93 

2.48 

8.13 

Token  Tyoe 

(0) 

2 

8.14 

B.16 

8.65 

a  X  b 

2 

8.83 

8.03 

8,97 

error 

42 

8.52 

8.73 


8.12 


(.50 
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SEX  BY  TOKTYPE  BY  SUBJECT  TYPE 
SOURCE  DF         US  F 


Interpersonal/ 

Teaework  -  Peer 

Se* 

(a) 

1 

1.46 

8.79 

8.37 

Token  type 

(31 

2 

1.26 

2.89 

8.13 

Subject  Type 

(c) 

1 

B.  IS 

8.19 

e.tb 

a  X  b 

2 

1.6! 

1.(2 

8.36 

a  X  c 

1 

1.66 

8.76 

6.; 

b  X  c 

2 

1.15 

8.32 

6.73 

i  X  b  I  c 

2 

1.(9 

8.14 

8.67 

error 

165 

8.6 

Sender  Specificity 

Peer 

Sex 

la) 

1 

2*6.36 

268.83 

8.8*81 

Token  type 

16) 

2 

e.67 

1.12 

6.33 

Subiect  Tyoe 

(c) 

1 

e.42 

8.55 

6.46 

lib 

2 

1.49 

1.53 

8.15 

a  X  c 

1 

i.2l 

1.57 

8.21 

s  X  c 

2 

1.85 

;.: 

8.33 

a  X  b  I  c 

2 

1.24 

8.32 

8.73 

error 

165 

*-77 

"ask/.eadersMp 

Peer 

Sek 

la) 

1 

5.26 

5.43 

6.82 

Token  type 

lb) 

2 

8.22 

8.22 

6.8 

Subiect  type 

(c) 

1 

8.61 

8.83 

6.36 

a  X  b 

2 

2.e* 

2.11 

8.13 

a  X  c 

1 

3.89 

3.12 

8.66 

b  X  c 

2 

8.6) 

8.63 

8.53 

a  X  b  X  c 

2 

?.:-« 

i.i-, 

8.76 

error 

165 

8.97 

Inter  personal/ 

Teaework  -  Self 

Sex 

111 

; 

1.94 

3.52 

i.ii 

Token  tyoe 

(5! 

2 

0.22 

«.4 

i.i~ 

Subject  Type 

Id 

1 

?.?:< 

8.17 

i.ii 

•  X  b 

2 

8.99 

1.61 

8.17 

a  X  c 

1 

8.81 

*.^2 

8.87 

b  X  c 

2 

?.22 

Ml 

8.67 

ililt 

2 

1.89 

2.82 

1.14 

error 

165 

8.5* 

6enoe>-  Specificity 

Self 

Sex 

(a) 

1 

281.9 

187.95 

8.8861 

Token  type 

(3; 

2 

8.76 

8.73 

8.49 

Subject  Tyoe 

le) 

1 

8.11 

6.1 

6.75 

a  X  b 

2 

2.95 

2.74 

e.*7 

a  X  c 

1 

8.82 

8.82 

6.69 

b  X  c 

2 

e.3t 

e.33 

8.72 

a  X  b  X  c 

2 

1.6 

1.66 

6.15 

8.62 


Table  28p 
SEX  B¥  TOKTYPE  BY  SUBJECT  TYPE 
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VARIABLE 

Task/Leadership  . 
Self 


JDI  Work 


JDI  Coworker 


Role  Conflict 


Role  Aabiguity 


SOURCE 


Sex 

Token  type 
Subject  Type 
a  X  P 
a  X  c 
b  X  c 
Hblc 
error 

Se> 

Token  type 
Subject  Type 
a  X  b 
a  X  c 
b  X  c 
ilblc 
error 

Sex 

Token  tybe 
Subiect  Type 
I  X  b 
a  X  c 
b  X  c 
a  X  b  X  c 
error 

Se« 

Token  type 
Subiect  Type 
I  X  b 
a  X  c 
b  X  c 
a  X  b  X  c 


Sex 

Token  type 
SuPject  Type 
•  X  b 
a  X  c 
b  X  c 
a  X  P  X  c 


165     e. 


16S 


:65 


183 


BS 


2.7 

1.5* 
7.76 
1 
1. 13 
1.99 
I.  SI 
93 


2 

s 

163 


ie.43 

41. 62 
91.  84 
25.  72 
18.95 
69.76 
53. 7S 
74.69 

337.11 
76.63 
8.96 
32.22 
18398 
322. 35 
142.17 
79.64 

2.76 
8.4 

8.: 

1.16 

e.?3 

8.84 

1.5S 
8.67 

8.63 

8.  85 

2.92 
6.16 

5.23 

e.bi 

8.33 

8.75 


2.9 
1.65 
6.3' 
1.86 
1.11 
1.87 
8.23 


8.14 
8.56 
1.22 
8.34 
6.15 
8.93 
8.72 


4.23 
8.96 
6.81 
8.4 
8.14 
4.65 
1.79 


4.13 
6.59 

8.74 
1.73 
6.64 
6.85 

2.32 


6.8- 

8.86 
3.52 
8.22 
7.82 
8.63 
8.44 


8.69 
8.19 
8.884 
8.34 

8.29 
6.35 
6.79 


8,71 
e.57 
8.27 
6.71 
8.7 
8.4 
8. 49 


6.14 

8.36 
6.91 

8.67 
8.71 
8.82 

8.17 


8.8' 
6.55 
6.35 
6.16 

6.84 

8.95 
8.1 


8.65 
8.94 
8.85 
6.61 
8.889 
6.44 
8.65 


8.84 


8.62 


6.62 


6.82 


8.81 
8.63 
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HIESflftCHiCA.  RtBSESSIO*. 

PSEDICTInS  PEER  RflTInfiS 

Be 

urce  entered 

£ 

j 

£ 

or 

steoi 

P'reoictmj: 

If 

R 

ft  aoj 

ft 

n 

F 

p 

i  Interpersonal/ 

a 

i  TeaiworH 

1. 

Selection  Condition 

2 

*.rS 

-«.(4 

I.M 

Mi 

r.5s 

ns 

residual 

ia 

1.19 

2. 

Coooosite  CM 
residual 

3 
17 

l,K 

-c.i« 

|,M 

I.M 

r.« 

J.S. 

M 

3. 

tarasite  HflCS 
residua: 

4 
16 

e.^7 

-».1£ 

?.*: 

i.i. 
i.i: 

8.r« 

ns 

4. 

Selection  X  WMS 
residual 

6 
1* 

til 

-t.2a 

i.m 

(.(2 
(.24 

*.«3 

ns 

:  Task/Leadersfilp 

i  Orientation 

1. 

Selection  Condition 

i 

1.13 

e.e* 

8.13 

(.96 

:.4: 

ra 

residua: 

It 

I.M 

2. 

Co»»s:te  CK 
residual 

3 
17 

1.14 

-e.(i 

t.M 

1,7! 

r.r: 

r>§ 

3, 

CoiKsite  HAMS 
residua! 

4 

16 

(.IS 

-e.es 

?.?: 

1.  ?■: 

i.  II 

ns 

4. 

Selection  X  «A«S 
residua: 

6 
14 

*.;: 

-*.«7 

I.8S 

S.32 
I.7S 

8.35 

ns 

Selection  Conoition  is  a  cueey  cooed  variable  representing  jrouo  teeoersmo. 
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TABLE  24 


HIESARCHICflL  PiSSESSlC* 
MEliCTi*  SElF  RATINES 


Source  entered 

2 

i 

2 

on  itepi 

Predicting! 

Of 

1 

R  idj 

A 

n 

F 

P 

Interperionil/ 

I 

Tnnork 

1.  Selection  Condition 

8.87 

-8.83 

8.87 

8.4* 

8.71 

m 

residuel 

IS 

8.S8 

2.  Co»ooiitt  CM 

Lit 

-8.85 

8.83 

8.12 

8.28 

ns 

risiduil 

17 

8.53 

3.  Coeposite  MUMS 

1.14 

-e.w 

e.ej 

8.89 

8.15 

ns 

residua: 

IS 

8.61 

4.  Selection  X  WWS 

1.22 

-8.11 

8.85 

8.  IS 

8.2S 

nt 

residual 

14 

8.62 

Tnk/Lnder(hi{ 

Orient  it  ion 

I.  Selection  Condition 

2 

8.86 

-8.82 

e.es 

8.52 

8.7S 

ns 

residual 

IB 

8.SS 

2.  Composite  01 

3 

8.28 

i.es 

e.12 

8.54 

8.SS 

ns 

residual 

17 

8.  SI 

3.  Cosoositi  WHS 

* 

1.23 

t.84 

e.83 

8.11 

8.15 

ns 

residual 

IS 

8.S2 

4.  Selection  X  WfMS 

t 

e.4i 

1.15 

8.17 

8.38 

t.SS 

m 

resides: 

14 

8.55 

Selection  Condition  ii  i  duimy  coded  vtriible  representing  group  nenberini p. 


TABLE  25 
KEAI  ESPOUSES  OH  Ml  SCORES 
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ULE 

TOKHI 

DOM1AKT 

FEMALE 

TOt'Eti          DOHUIT 

1ARGHAL 

BEAKS 

QUALIFIED 

HOR1AL 

5.69 
(t) 

5.01 
(13) 

5.99              6.11 
(7)               (21) 

5.72 

QUALIFIED 
AFFIRMATIVE 

tcnoi 

5.78 
(6) 

5.18 
(21) 

S.M             6.15 
(7)               (21) 

5.74 

LESS  QUALIFIED 
AFFIHUTIVE 

ACTIO* 

4.52 
(3) 

5.05 
(17) 

S.M             5.86 
(5)               (14) 

5.33 

1ARG1UL  BUS 


5.33             5.09  5.9             6.05 

■EAI  TOKEK  <  5.62  EAK  DMIXAIT  •  5.57 

KEAI  SALE  =  5.21  HEAD  FEMALE  ■  5.96 
(  )  «» 
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Figure  Captions 


Figure  1:  Selection  Condition  by  Subject  Type  <Token  or 
Dominant)  Interaction  -for  the  dependent  variable,  JDI 
Coworker  Scale. 

Figure  2:  Sex  o-f  Subject  by  Subject  Type  Interaction  -for 
the  dependent  variable,  Role  Ambiguity. 

Figure  3:  Gender  Bias  in  Personnel  Ratings  Model;  Lahey, 
Stockdale,  Downey  and  Astley,  1986. 

Figure  4:  Model  o-f  Hypothesized  Attribution  Process  -for 
Tokenism  Research;  from  Deaux,  1884. 
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MULTIPLE 
RATEES 


NO 


BIAS 


JOB  RELEVANT  INFORMATION 


YES 


DO  RATEES 
DIFFER 


no 


YES 


NO  BIAS 


From:  Lahey,  Stockdale,  Downey  &  Astley,  1986 
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Abstract 

Past  research  on  gender  has  produced  little  evidence  that 
men  and  women  differ  in  regard  to  many  psychological 
critera.   Stronger  evidence  has  been  provided  which 
suggests  that  men  and  women  congruently  treat  sex  or 
gender  as  a  social  category  in  order  to  process 
information  about  stereotypes  and  general  expectations. 
In  this  regard,  men  and  women  are  treated  differently 
because  they  belong  to  different  sex  categories.   Among 
managers,  men  are  seen  by  both  males  and  females  as 
having  the  requisite  characteristics  necessary  for 
successful  performance,  however  women  are  not.   Within 
this  framework,  hypotheses  were  made  in  regard  to 
managerial  team  performance  of  male  and  female  tokens.   A 
token  was  defined  as  a  member  of  one  social  category  who 
belonged  to  a  group  in  which  all  other  group  members 
belonged  to  another,  higher  social  status.   Past  research 
has  shown  that  tokens  are  expected  by  their  dominant 
teammates  to  assume  stereotypical  roles,  and  to 
experience  greater  stress  and  lower  productivity.   In  the 
present  study,  male  tokens  were  expected  to  fare  better 
than  female  tokens  on  the  managerial  task.   The 
theoretical  discussions  posited  by  Kanter  (1977)  and  Laws 
<1?75)  were  used  to  generate  the  hypotheses  about  token 


selection  for  group  membership.   It  was  expected  that 
tokens  selected  -for  group  membership  because  of  their 
gender  would  be  less  successful  in  the  team  than  tokens 
selected  because  of  their  ability.   The  criteria  for  team 
success  were  peer  and  self-performance  ratings, 
satisfaction  with  the  task  and  coworkers,  role  conflict, 
and  role  ambiguity.   Analyses  of  the  laboratory  study 
using  college  students  as  subjects  indicated  that  males 
were  rated  higher  than  females  on  the  task/leadership 
dimension  of  the  performance-rating  scales,  and  that 
males  and  females  were  rated  as  behaving  in 
gender-appropriate  ways.   However,  no  effects  of  tokenism 
or  selection  condition  were  found.   The  results  are 
discussed  in  terms  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  laboratory 
study  for  testing  the  phenomenon  of  tokenism.   Subjects 
did  not  appear  to  view  the  team  task  as  realistic  and  as 
providing  important,  viable  consequences.   Further 
research  is  suggested  to  examine  tokenism  as  an 
attribution  for  successful  or  unsuccessful  group 
performance . 


